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“Teacher! 

may we have a o 
> 
2 





Columbia A kg 
Grafonola Jinan 
in our school?” 


The Columbia Grafonola has been formally 
adopted and purchased for the New York 
Schools by the Board of Education. 


= 
2. 


You can now own this most complete, 
modern, disc Grafonola with an outfit of 12 
double-disc records (24 pieces—8 65-cent 
school records and 4 $1 school records) for 


Go to any one of our 8500 Columbia dealers and hear the 
Columbia Grafonola “Favorite.” But be sure it is a 
Columbia. You can identify it at once by the tone- 
control “leaves’’ at the front, not doors. 


We will send you the name of a nearby Columbia dealer, 

if you do not find him. GRAFONOLA 
Send for 1913-14 edition “SCHOOL-ROOM MUSIC” 

Booklet fully illustrated, giving helpful suggestions how SCHOOL-GIRL 


to make your school music more efficient. (Copyright) 


| M PORTAN T The Columbia “Favorite” Grafonola, like all other Columbia Grafonolas, 


will play Victor records. The voice of every artist who has ever made disc 


NOTICE records, without exception, will be at your command. Likewise all Columbia 
records may be played on Victor Talking Machines. 


COL 


Graphophone Company Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers an‘ 


; leaders in the talking machine art. 
Box 501, Woolworth Building, New York 


Toronto — 363-5-7 Sorauren Ave. Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest manufackuses® 
Prices in Canada plus duty EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT of talking machines in the world. 
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Hor Christmas Gifts P Whe Perry Pictures PB Bor Christmas Gifts 
re) R D Ee R T O- D AY Thanksgiving and Christmas Pictures. Do not wait until 


December to send for Christmas pictures, but order NOW, 
before our holiday rush begins. 








. Beautiful. 
Inexpensive. REPRODUCTIONS 


1 
2. 
3- Suitable for all ages. OF THE WORLD’S 
4. Easily sent by mail, GREAT PAINTINGS 


AWARDED FOUR COLD MEDALS 


Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also 
other famous pictures. Give each pupil a beautiful 
Madonna picture for a Christmas gift. Teach the 
Christmas story with the PERRY PICTURES. 














(The one-cent pictures are 12 to 20 times as large as these Madonnas) 
HALF CENT SIZE. 3x3}. 50 for25cents). TWO CENT SIZE. 7x9. 13 for26cents. Send 25 cents for 25 
ONE CENT SIZE. 54x8. 25 for 25 cents. SEVEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. 5 for 35cents, pictures of Madonnas. 


‘Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 
Pictures of 25 common birds and a very brief description of each for 50 cents. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 22 x 28, including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


CATALOCUE of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture for 3 two-cent 


stamps. Send 25 cents, in stamps if necessary, but better in P.O. money order, for 
SEND FOR IT NOW 25 art subjects, each 54x 8, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, etc., or 


$1.00 for the 4 sets, no two pictures alike. Send $1.00 for beautiful art set of 100 pictures. 
It makes a choice Christmas Gift. A booklet, ‘“Madonnas,”’ for 25 cents. 


-THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Department 1, Malden, Mass. 
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PLEASE YOUR SCHOLARS 


Give each one a beautiful Christmas Souvenir with individ- 
uality. It will extend your influence and do good. 
Send 4c in stamps for samples. 


The illustration suggests the appearance of this souvenir. It is steel engraved in three colors on 
heavy pebbled linen deckel-edged paper, 34 x 6} inches in size when folded. A fine example of 
modern engraving and printing. Will please everyone, and be kept. 

lf desired, we will copy any photograph chat you send us and attach prints to the first page of 
the souvenir. If photo is omitted, an appropriate Biblical quotation will appear instead. Send us 
the best photograph that you have. It will be returned uninjured. Write your name and address 
on the back. Our prints will not fade 

The third page of the souvenir contains the names of scholars, teacher, district number, school 
board, township and county. The copy that you send us must be plainly written. If any mistakes 
are due to the copy, we will not be responsible; if any mistakes are due to our carelessness we will 
reprint free of charge. 


We have satisfied our customers for fourteen years. 
Such a souvenir may exert a saving influence upon one or more of your scholars in after years. 
Note the exceedingly low prices that we quote. Think of securing souvenirs with individuality, 
for the price of stock forms. 


10 or less without photo $1.00; additional ones 6c each. 10 or less with photo $1.25, addi‘ional ones 7c each. 
dozen, Remittance must accompany all orders. 


These souvenirs are also furnished without the School printing but with an appropriate letter of Greeting, and can be used for general 
distribution. Price without photo 4c each; with photo 5c eac We pay the postage. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 40 


Envelopes to match at 15c per 





Canal Dover, Ohio 











NOVEMBER 
The Best Month in the Year to Get a 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 
HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness 
to our method. 
A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 
Our Ubeerien” Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and 


all subjects, 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 


717 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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A NEW SERIES 


Golden Treasury 


and MARY H. COOLIDGE, Public 


Primer ‘ . 
First Reader . ‘ 
Second Reader . : 


$0.32 
32 
42 


Plan Book for Teachers ‘ ‘ 


The plan of the Golden Treasury Readers is based 
on the fact that speaking, reading, and spelling are not 
separate subjects, but are closely related parts of a 
single subject; so that the pupil’s study and practice of 
one of these branches increases his ability in the others. 
The pupil brought up on this series, therefore, acquires 
naturally a good all-round training. The entire struc- 
ture is built up on a common foundation with the story 
asthecorner-stone. The repetitive stories at the begin- 
ning present frequent recurrences of the same ideas, 






Readers 


By CHARLES M. STEBBINS, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 


Schools, Brooklyn 


Third Reader : 
Fourth Reader . pA 
Fifth Reader . p > 
$0.45 


$0.48 
60 
65 


words, and expressions, and form a sort of serial story, 
made up of complete short stories which keep the 
pupil constantly looking forward to new events. While 
the Golden Treasury Readers are method readers, they 
are filled with good literature. 
by the best authors, and are such as will give the child 


All the selections are 


an acquaintance with the best literature and a liking 
for it. At the same time, the selections were not 
chosen merely for their interest, but are such as will 


teach good lessons and will help in character building. 








AMERICAN 


New York 


BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 





























For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea, 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I, 











Just Published 


THE WIDE AWAKE 
FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this popular 
series. The materialis graded to 
the fourth school year and no 
other. The prose selections are 
copyrighted and have not been 
used in other reading books. 

A large book for a small price. 

50 Cents 


Other books in the series 
The Wide Awake Primer 30 Cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader 
30 Cents 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 
35 Cents 
The Wide Awake Third Reader 


40 Cents 
NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 


Twilight | Town For Second Year. 40 Cents. 
Moxy Frances B tT author of “ Boy Blue,” “ Polly and Dolly,” 
- ony Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (Yustrated in color.) 
a 3 West Wind’s Animal Friends Sch - 1Edition. 45 Cents 
Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Yea: 
The hild’s Book of American Histor Illustrated. 59 Cents. 
Indian ome Life a 50 Cen 





y A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. A Third or Fourth Year. 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyes)~ For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents By M. F. Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and Raw | Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 35 C 


For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Animal Tales Fanciful yl Tales 
Each, 50 Cents. we, Madge A B: mer 
Old Mother West Wind Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Home and the School 


M. V. O’SHEA 


= HE teacher should be a mother to her pupils,” 

is the popular sentiment of the hour. Doubtless 

this sentiment is at bottom a wholesome one; 

it stirs in teachers the kindlier feelings toward 
their children, and inclines them to take the point of view 
of the individual child. In an older day the teacher was, 
perhaps, too remote from his pupils; he sometimes thought 
it was his mission to terrorize and coerce them, rather than 
to win and guide them. : 

The lines of pupils have doubtless fallen in pleasanter 
places in these times. But is there any danger of the 
modern school losing some of those characteristics which in 
the past differentiated it from the home and made it more 
or less impressive to the pupil? The home is an effective 
educational agency only in a quite restricted sense. Chil- 
dren in the home are not disposed to apply themselves 
to the real tasks of acquiring knowledge or skill except 
that of a very general sort. Much of what they gain in 
the home is likely to be of immediate value only; they 
are not, on the whole, in an assimilative attitude toward a 
larger part of what will be of service to them in the complex 
situations of mature life. Children who are taught to read, 
write, spell, and cipher in their homes have sometimes to 
be driven to their tasks. The environment of the home 
strongly urges the child to more general and lively activi- 
ties than are involved in mastering much of what the 
school must put him in possession of. 

Try to imagine a mother of forty children teaching them 
in the home all the detailed knowledge and art which they 
must acquire in order to adjust themselves effectively to 
modern complex life. Most mothers have their hands 
more than full when they attempt to teach even one child; 
and the chief difficulty is that the child’s attitude towards 
his mother and everything in the home has not prepared 
him for the sort of effort demanded of him in mastering 
such a subject as algebra, say. 

When the child goes to school, he must, as a matter of 
fact, assume a somewhat different attitude toward life 
there, from that which he has assumed toward the activi- 
ties of the street and the home. The school must be im- 
pressive to him, so that for the time the extra-school in- 
terests may be suppressed, and the child may put himself 
in a docile attitude toward the interests and activities of 
the school. In the home, the child is more or less of a boss, 
in a good sense; that is to say, he is striving constantly to 
carry out his own plans, and make his conceptions effective 
in the world. But in the school he must be more of a 
learner; he must respect the teacher, and keep himself 
in an assimilative attitude toward her. So she must seem 
a little remote from him, and the whole life of the school 
must tend to awaken a feeling of high regard in him. It 
must not seem too familiar or commonplace or erdinary. 
There must be some impressive ceremony in the school 
so that the pupil may feel that it is distinguished from all 
his outside life. 

This sort of thing can be carried too far; but it is a 
serious mistake to have none of it. When one seeks to 
develop a respectful attitude toward anything he must re- 
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move it a little from the merely ordinary; even adults 
are influenced in their attitudes toward institutions by a 
certain amount of appropriate ceremony. This is one 
reason why there is pomp and ceremony in every com- 
munity at commencement season, and properly so. 
Young children are particularly in need of visible signs 
which suggest greatness and worth to give dignity and 
significance to the things which they must assimilate. 
So, while making the school like the home in respect to 
its regard for the individual child’s nature and needs, we 
must nevertheless differentiate it from the home, and make 
it of such a character that the moment the child comes 
under its influence he will spontaneously assume a docile 
attitude toward all its activities. 


“Victuals” 


have all, no doubt, heard the story of the aged 

but well preserved woman who, when asked by 

her pastor what had sustained her through all 

the vicissitudes and trials of her long, useful life, 

what had been the mainstay of her strength, her comfort 
and her solace, answered, matter-of-factly, ‘“Victuals.” 

Such is my story. Usually we look to the educational 
publications and the experiences of successful and en- 
thusiastic workers for the help and inspiration for our 
work. But like the old lady, last year we got our inspiza- 
tion and sustaining power from — victuals. 

We are a village school employing eleven teachers. 
There is no good place for us to get a warm lunch, and I, 
for one, enjoy eating enough to want the pleasure of anti- 
cipating a good meal. I can scarcely teach well in the 
forenoon with the awful dread of a cold lunch ahead. On 
the other hand, the prospect of a good lunch, has a wonder- 
ful power to animate me, and uplift my spirits. 

Therefore, I was determined to have a hot lunch, and 
for one year I cooked my simple meal, alone, in a little 
supply room. Last year, however, there were two of us 

. primary teachers who dismissed our pupils at 11:30. We 
decided to prepare our lunch together. Then we decided 
to invite the other teachers to join in a scheme that grew 
so beyond our expectations, and added so much of good 
cheer, good-fellowship and rest, that I want to tell about 
it. Fully in operation it was this. 

We cleared out a supply room for a lunch room. We 
borrowed a two-burner oil stove from the janitor, rented 
an extension table from the furniture store, collected an 
outfit of necessary utensils, dish towels, tablecloths, and 
dishes, and started on our experiment. A lady gave us a 
kitchen cabinet, and each teacher brought her plate, cup, 
saucer, sauce dish, knife, fork, and spoon. We two teachers 
prepared the meal during the half hour before noon, and 
we washed the dishes, one of the teachers helping each day. 
They each paid twelve cents a day and we paid nothing, 
giving our work. There was no margin, and it took some 
management to keep within the limits. 

Most of the year, a woman near cooked potatoes and 
gravy for us each day, and we prepared the rest. Later 
we suspended potatoes and gravy, and supplied some 
generous vegetable dish instead. Each meal consisted of 
a generous main dish, a relish, dessert, hot drink, and bread 
and butter. 

Our main dish varied. We had corn, tomatoes, macaroni 
and cheese, spaghetti and tomatoes, Chile beans, Spanish (a 
favorite dish), baked beans, lima beans, creamed potatoes, 
green beans (canned), peas and dumplings, meat and dump- 
lings, hominy, and clam or bean soup. Most of these, 
one of us had to prepare the night before and warm over 
the next day. Other things we could cook in the half hour. 

Our relish might be sliced cucumbers, sliced tomatoes, 
celery, pickles, lettuce, and salads, all of which took some 
time to prepare. 

Our dessert was pudding, pastry, or fruit. Jello or choco- 
late pudding we made after school. Rice and tapioca one 
of us made at home. We were fortunate in having an 
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unusual baker in the town, so we got the best of bread, 
cakes, pies, and cookies. We had canned or fresh fruit, 
frequently, with whipped cream, in spite of our twelve cents. 

The beverage consisted of chocolate, tea, coffee, milk, 
or water. 

Each day we had a full meal, prepared in that one hali 
hour, for ten or eleven teachers. Sometimes we had com- 
pany, and fed twelve or more. Kind ladies often brought 
delicious contributions, and of course we invited them to 
stay. 

The teachers came in promptly at twelve, and we were 
always ready. The exclamations of surprise and joy were 
full reward for our efforts. We sat down promptly and 
atte with good appetites and good cheer, but, I fear, not 
good manners. That is, we ate, not dined. Also, we 
were in a hurry to get back to our rooms. All but the 
dish-washers were out of the lunch room at 42:25. One 
teacher always ate in the basement. 

When school began last fall, the spirits and health of 
several of us were at rather low ebb. After ten months 
of hard work, we came out healthier, heartier, fleshier, 
and in better spirits than ever before. Our noon was 
something to anticipate each day. Also it satisfied the 
domestic souls of some of us. 

But that isn’t all. One day the happy thought struck 
us to ask the principal to lunch and have our teachers’ 
meeting there, instead of after school. It worked like a 
charm. The arrangement had several advantages. We 
saved time, our customary utter disregard for parliamen- 
tary rules did not seem so distressing, and our principal 
couldn’t be very disagreeable even if he had wanted to, 
when we were feeding him. And if he were, we had some- 
thing to fortify us. Finally he joined us regularly, thus 
giving us man’s highest approval. 

We expect to continue in the same way another year, 
with a few improvements, a new stove, and a sink. We 
sigh for gas, but it is not, so we must content ourselves 
with oil. 

The pleasure and the real good it is to all of us are ample 
return for the work, time, and planning it requires of us 
two, and we are not at all appalled by the prospect of 
preparing two hundred meals for eleven people, and wash- 
ing the dishes afterwards. 

No, we didn’t neglect our regular work at all. 


Securing the Home Interest 
Juia G. Straus 


T is absolutely necessary these days to establish a 
firm basis of co-operation between the home and the 
school, and there are two good ways of doing this. 
One way is for the teacher to visit the home of each 

child, a duty which involves much of her precious spare 
time. The other way is to have parents’ meetings at the 
school. 

Some school buildings have the good fortune to be 
equipped with electric lights or some modern means of 
lighting. These buildings can be used as centers for the 
meetings of Mothers’ Clubs and various uplifting organi- 
zations formed for the mutual benefit of parents and 
teacher in dealing with the -hild. 

But if a building is not equipped for night meetings, it is 
still possible to have the mothers meet in the afternoons. 
One school planned a social mother’s meeting for February, 
that proved a decided success. Invitations were written 
by the pupils in the higher grades as a part of their writing 
lessons and these were sent the parents of all the ch” dren 
in the building, requesting an answer. 

Then the first grade teachers went to work and cut 
hundreds of tiny hearts from drawing paper and gave them 
to the little ones in their rooms to color red. When 
these were finished, the older boys and girls strung them 
on black thread, ten or a dozen hearts on a string, and these 
strings were fastened at regular intervals on long strands 
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of dark cord going across the whole central hall. The 
meeting place soon fluttered overhead with what seemed 
hearts floating in the air because of the invisibility of the 
black threads which held them. The piano was covered 
with crepe paper adorned with hearts, and red candles 
in pretty crystal holders lent an air of festivity to the scene. 

The mothers came in great numbers and special effort 
was made to see that each parent met and talked with the 
teacher in whose room her child was at the time. A splen- 
did musical program on a fine Victrola hired for the occa- 
sion furnished much enjoyment to the guests. It is a 
splendid idea to have a doctor or a nurse address the 
mothers in a brief helpful talk also. 

Then refreshments of ice cream garnished with red 
candied cherries, cake and red mints to carry out the 
valentine idea, were served. Wooden plates were used 
to avoid dish-washing. As souvenirs the older girls 
pinned a tiny Dennison Cupid on each guest. 

It was truly a most profitable meeting and the teachers 
of the building cheerfully and gladly shared the expense 
of the refreshments in view of the good it did them to 
meet so many mothers and learn so many helpful things 
in such a convenient way. 


“School Keeping” 
FRANCES GREENMAN 


CONOMY of time and saving of steps should enter 
k into the plans for a school year. Primary teachers, 

especially, “set up school keeping” along with 

teaching. They must have so many. “tools” 
for their trade, a varied assortment of materials along 
kindergarten and busy-work lines, aids in developing les- 
sons and most of the materials must be kept in boxes. 

Like the making of books, so in the manufacturing of 
articles that lighten housework there is no end — also 
“patents applied for”; but teachers must invent their 
own labor-saving devices or profit by the experiences of 
others of the guild. 

The first device I would advocate is a low work table and 
a chair to match. One busy lady declares that such a 
table and chair are very restful. She keeps a clock, a 
pin-cushion, a vase for flowers and other needful things 
upon it. Other primary‘teachers in the town followed her 
plan and found it good. Spreads that are satisfying to 
the eye and that are washable are generally used on these 
tables. I noticed one neatly covered with green burlap. 

In a school-room, where raffa and hammock weaving 
were in progress, I saw a sewing table heaped with material; 
little hands could easily find what was desired. I also 
saw another sewing table full of pictures and story books; 
the children were not obliged to stand on tiptoe to reach 
a coveted book. When not in use these tables can be 
folded and put away. 

Large shingles or the smooth pine boards that dress 
goods come wrapped around make excellent trays on which 
to carry the small boxes of busy work to and from the 
desks. In one cupboard I noticed that large box covers 
held the different kinds of material, such as sticks, letter 
cards and lentils; these were in small thread boxes neatly 
piled in the large covers that could be carried to the desks, 
thus dispensing with many trips for “more boxes.” 

Children in one primary grade brought tin cups with 
handles instead of collapsible ones; the teacher made a 
cup rack by driving nails into a smooth board; this she 
hurig up by wires at a convenient height for short arms 
to reach. 

Do you remember how good the cooky, the applc, the 
candy tasted at recess when we were little primer girls? 


‘I suppose that as long as there are recesses children will 


bring something to eat at that happy time, but in late 
Spring and early fall there are also flies. Solve the prob- 
lem of how to keep the eatables from them by asking a 
candy merchant to give you a discarded tin marshmallow 
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box; these are about ten inches in diameter and have a 
tightly fitting cover and make such a fine store room for 
recess lunches. 

In many schools slates are still in vogue; children as of 
old lose sponges and forget to wash the slate at intermission. 
The easiest way one primary teacher found was to pass 
along the aisles with a water-filled metal-top bottle, the 
kind that spills but a few drops when the cap is turned, 
just enough to wash the slate well. The tiny tin sprinklers 
found on ten-cent counters are as helpful. 

A work-basket, the‘ old-style round wicker-work kind, 
I saw used in one rvom to hold erasers — this expedited 
time in distributions and collections. 

In the same school the teacher soaked cloths in kerosene 
and after letting the oil evaporate, somewhat, used them 
to clean the blackboards, for not in every room, even in 
this day and age, are slate boards found. This treatment 
improved the appearance of the boards as an application 
of polish does a rusty stove. 

Sometimes primary teachers wonder why all grades do 
not have an emergency box. If a case of nose bleed occurs, 
straight as an arrow flies some one runs to the primary 
grade for a piece of old muslin. Johnny gets a bump — 
“Miss Primary, could we borrow your turpentine?” Annie 
tears her dress and Miss Primary furnishes the thread and 
needle to repair the damage; she is also called upon to 
furnish scissors, paste and twine, old newspapers and 
soap as occasion demands — and she is glad to do it, too; 
glad that she has an emergency box. 

Another kind of emergency box should be found in every 
school-room, for in all grades’ there are children who do 
the allotted work in much less time than their classmates. 
The idle child is the restless child, and if, when*tasks are 
completed, pupils are allowed to find something with which 
to busy themselves restlessness would be lessened. In the 
primary grade stencils to fill in or color, puzzles, bead work, 
tracing, sewing or perforating and many other devices 
that are of educational value should be found in the box. 

So many of the beautiful ideas exemplified in the Mon- 
tessori schools may be used successfully in the American 
grades, especially the practice in poise, in passing quietly, 
training children to help themselves and also to assist in 
the housework of the school day. Seldom have I met a 
little “ beginner” whose eyes did not shine like stars when 
asked to assist teacher. They may thread needles, gather 
up erasers and chalk, tidy the’ work table, put away the 
busy-work, water the plants arid sort out the “catch-all” 
basket that contains the “valuables” picked up during the 
day, for in spite of alert monitors'letter cards, sticks and 
various odds and ends. are found under the desks and 


in. the aisles. : 


The idea of isolating the naughty child is a good one +- 
providing one has a safe and sane retreat handy; clothes 
presses and cloak-rooms are not always “sane” places; 
the up-to-date, well-ventilated, heated and lighted school- 
house is the exception not the rule in rural districts and 
thousands of towns and villages in our United States; 
but a movable screen and a kindergarten chair solve this 
problem. The screen answers a two-fold purpose, as hand 
work, paper cuttings, sewing and pages of written excellence 
may be fastened to it, forming a neat exhibit in which 
children take much pride. 

A teacher does considerable decorating during a school 
year; “special days” are sprinkled thickly over the calendar, 
hence a light hammer, nails, tacks in a handy place save 
trips to the janitor’s store room. 

A medium pair of shears saves time, for several patterns 
can be cut at once and cardboard easily managed. A 
durable knife is also in demand many times a day. 

Among the little needfuls are: Newspapers for use on 
desks during clay modeling or paper cutting exercises, 
paper napkins, where paper towels are not furnished, a 
pretty pincushion, vases for the flowers your little friends 
will bring to you, a box of safety pins, for buttons held 
by a thread or two are just as unreliable in school life as 
anywhere else. A file for notes and reports. A very good 
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homemade one requires but a block of wood about 5 x 
5 inches and a long nail. 

One teacher that I know feels that she could hardly 
“keep school” without a wolf head mask. In these 
days of dramatization Little Red Riding Hood is such a 
prime favorite with children and a wolf head adds so 
much to their joy that it is counted in with the necessi- 
ties. 

Collect from your loving friends any umbrellas they do 
not need, keep them at school for emergencies — many 
parents cannot come for their children even when rain 
pours down — and speaking of rain reminds one of rubbers; 
a box of clothespin clamps saves time in matching rubbers 
if each pair is clamped as soon as removed from shoes. 

Include a small mirror to hang in a corner of the cloak- 
room; not only will it insure your going forth from your 
day’s work with hat on straight and locks neatly tucked in, 
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but I suggest it as an instrument of discipline for the 
pouty child. Whisper to him that if he will go into the 
cloak-room he will find a picture of himself upon the wall 
true to life and neatly framed. 

Last, but not least, add a hardy geranium or two to 
your school-keeping list — a bit of growing green adds so 
much to the home atmosphere a teacher should ever try 
to impart to the rooms where little children spend five 
hours of the day. 

And the half has not been told, if one has dollars to in- 
vest, but I have endeavored to keep cents in view, and 
though you may think the list a long one the expense is 
not great. 

Wouldn’t it be nice if it became the fashion for experi- 
enced teachers to welcome the beginners to their ranks 
with a “shower”? Brideshavethem. Why not the brand 
new teacher? 








The Landing of the Pilgrims 


History Projects for Primary Grades 


C. S. Lyman, Superintendent of Schools, Hudson, Mass. 
(Book rights reserved) 


UCH of our history work in the lower grades 
consists of reading and telling stories of great men 
and important events in American history. In 
connection with this work we celebrate the na- 

tional holidays and birthdays of great statesmen and 
authors, with special exercises and the working out of 
various projects which are of particular interest to the 
children. 

Because these projects develop the initiative and con- 
structive ability of the pupils and because this hand work 
adds so much to the interest in history and therefore fixes 
the story in the minds of the children, we believe such work 
is of great educational value. These projects can be easily 
handled in any school, and with little or no expense. 

Thinking that other teachers might be glad to do similar 
work, I had photographs taken of our November projects 
in the Green Street School. 


This school is in a two room building, Grades 1 and 2 in 
the lower room and Grades 3 and 4 in the upper room. 
The lower room decided to work up the scene of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims and the upper room the repre- 
sentation of Plymouth Village during the First Year. _ 

As the manual work progressed, the teacher and pupils 
read and talked about the Pilgrims, their hardships, thei 
travels, their perseverance, their life in England a nd 
Holland, their voyage to America and landing at Plymouth, 
that terrible first winter in the little village, the spring 
planting and their first Thanksgiving after the bountiful 
harvest. We do not forget to emphasize the fact that they 
chose their own governor and agreed to obey him, show!ng 
the necessity of government and obedience even in a small 
community. 

In the lower room is a platform on which the teacher nevet 
has her desk, preferring to keep it on a level with the chil- 
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dren. This platform was the chosen place to build Ply- 
mouth harbor. A number of large blue desk blotters were 
laid on the platform to represent the bay. Then the chil- 
dren brought in sand and a few stones and built up the 
land. A crab, star-fish and some sea-shells were placed 
on the shore close to the water. In the background ever- 
green boughs were stuck in the sand to represent the forest. 

A model of the Mayflower was carefully constructed of 
stiff paper and placed on the water a short distance from 
shore, while a paper rowboat was drawn up on the beach. 
Each child cut from oak-tag men dressed in the Puritan 
cloaks and hats. The best of these were stuck in the sand 
to represent the Pilgrims just landed. 

On the sandboard in the upper room the children made 
Plymouth Harbor and the land back of it; but part of this 
land they represented as cleared of woods with the stumps 
of the trees showing here and there. A little way back 
from the harbor the one street was laid out. Then the 
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skating. At last the little children began to talk Dutch and forget 
their own language. So they thought they would go to the new coun- 
try. So when they left Holland they went in the Mayflower. When 
they got to America the wind was blowing and the rain was falling. 
The men got their axes and cut down some trees and built a big log 
house. Soon their food gave out and so they sent the Mayflower back 
to England for more food. When they come back to America the 
Pilgrims found out that they had plenty of food. So they made up 
their minds to have a feast. The men caught fish and they had some 
pumpkins. The Indians brought some deer. A hundred Indians 
came to the feast and it lasted three days. We have kept Thanksgiving 
ever since. Joun KELLEHER 


Tue SToRY OF THE First THANKSGIVING 


Many years ago there lived in England a cruel king who made all 
the people worship God as he did. 

Some of the people were killed and some of them were whipped. 
So they made up their minds to go to another country. So they got 
ready. ‘They went down to the seashore. 

They sailed to Holland. Holland is a queer country. They have 
a —_ dikes to keep the water out. They were very happy in Hol- 








The First Pilgrim Village 


children made from paper a number of log houses with 
stone chimneys, also a square blockhouse for a fort. They 
placed the best of these buildings along the street and a 
model of the Mayflower in the harbor, and their village was 
complete. 

The children do the work, the teacher guiding and sug- 
gesting. Pictures of early Plymouth, drawn from descrip- 
tions left by the Pilgrims, were looked over before building 
the village. 

The pupils visited each other’s rooms during the construc- 
tion and after the completion of the projects. They were 
greatly interested in all the work and tried to make it as 
true to life as possible. 

When photographs of the projects were taken they eagerly 
bought postcard pictures to show their friends. They 
took a real pride in the work. . 

Below are given two compositions written by fourth 
grade pupils. 


Tue Story or THE First THANKSGIVING 
In a country named England there was a cruel king that would not 
let the le worship God as they wished. So they left England and 
went to Holland. The children Seen to play with the little Dutch 
children. Every winter the children and the men and women went 


The children were very happy playing with the little Dutch chil- 
dren. In the winter they skated up and down the streams. And 
the children soon forgot the home in England. And they forgot their 
own language and began to talk like the little Dutch children. Their 
parents thought it was too bad for them to forget their own language 
And talk Dutch. So they made up their minds to leave Holland and 
go to another country. 

They said they would go to the new country which Columbus Dis- 
covered. They knew it was free country and their children could talk 
their own language. 

So they began to sail for America. They had two ships Speedwell 
and Mayflower. But when they got a little way over there was a 
leak found in the Speedwell. So they sailed back to Holland. They 
all got in the Mayflower. And they sailed back again. 

When they got half way a baby was born. His name was Oceanus. 
That was a great pleasure to the older people. The children didend 
have any playthings. 

When they reached land there were no places to live. So the 
women went back to the ship. But the men cut down trees to make 
houses. The people were very glad to go in the houses, 

But many of the people died of hunger that winter. In the spring 
they sent the Mayflower back for food. 

They planted corn and in the fal! the Mayflower came back with 
plenty of food. 

So the people said let us have a great feast and invite the Indians. 

All the men caught fish and wild turkey. When the Indians come 
they brought a deer. 

The feast lasted three days and we have kept it from that year to this, 

MARION AMBROSE 
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Feeding Her Birds 


Talks on Art 


Mavup Moors, Supt. Primary Instruction, Canton, Ohio 


Ruskin says: ‘Art is the interpreter and discoverer of Truth.” 
He also says: ‘Beautiful art can only be produced by people who 
have beautiful things about them.’”’ Emerson says: “Art should 
exhilarate and throw down the walls of circumstance on every side, 
awakening in the beholder the same sense of universal relation and 
power which the work evinced in the artist, and its highest effect is to 
make new artists.” 

Ruskin and Emerson seem to agree that in order to 
produce beautiful art, one must be surrounded by beauti- 
ful art. The beauties of Nature 
surround the country child, but 
what of the city child? Thousands 
of our city children grow to ma- 
turity far from the Nature of which 
Art is said to be the child. Per- 
haps these facts account for the 
lamentations that our present civ- 
ilization is not bringing forth artists 
—the tendency being toward a 
mechanical or business life. 

John Stuart Blackie — says, 
“Beauty, which is the natural 
food of a healthy imagination, 
should be sought after by everyone 
who wishes to achieve the great 
end of existence—that is, to make 
the most of himself. It is by ad- 
miration only of what is beautiful 
and sublime that we mount up a 
few steps towards the likeness of 
what we admire.” 

The remembrance of a beautiful 
deed or a beautiful scene seems to 
fill us with a profound sense of joy. 
Some of the beautiful in literature 
almost overwhelms us with the 
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grandeur and depth of feeling. The daily association 
with beautiful pictures casts a happy and inspiring 
influence over our lives. 

_Gradually leading the children into the world of 
pictures and art is a most delightful task as well as 
anennobling work. All teachers should be acquainted 
with the masterpieces, and to some extent they 
should be acquainted with the lives of those who 
contributed to this great world of art. As in the 
world of literature and music we read about our sub- 
ject, becoming familiar with the lives and works of 
the world’s great composers, so in this great world 
of art, we must tread the paths over which the chil- 
dren will have to travel. 

Children should not be permitted to wander at 
random in this picture world, but they should be so 
led and directed that their lives may be enriched and 
ennobled by continual contact with that which is 
within their mental grasp. We know that we, in our 
maturer judgment and association with the great mas- 
terpieces, are constantly receiving new inspiration, 
more distinct interpretations, and food for thought. 
Should we expect more from the children? Can we 
expect that after a few lessons on the study of a 
picture, after a few talks together on a picture, they 
will have absorbed all that the picture contains? 

Frequently almost the entire life of a great master, 
in music, in art, and in literature, has been spent in 
an earnest and a conscientious effort to give perhaps 
only one great composition to the world. The great- 
est mistake that teachers and parents make is in 
thinking that more than a partial appreciation of 
such a work can be acquired in a limited time by a 
imited study. 

As the little children upon entering the larger world 
of the first grade family are greeted by new faces 
and by new experiences, which gradually become as- 
sociated with all that has been a part of their experiences in 
their home life, so the children upon their introduction to 
the beautiful picture seek at once for something which is 
akin, or nearly so, to what they have seen before. 

Even a baby who can say only isolated words, calls out, 
upon seeing another baby even though near his own age, 
“Baby!” 

In the beautiful Madonnas that we try to get the chil- 

ren acquainted with, they may at first see only “the 
pretty baby.” In the “Madonna of the Chair”’ they usually, 
however, see and feel the wealth of affection that picture 


Millet 
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Saved 


bestows even upon first sight, for the adoration bestowed 
upon the baby by both the mother and the child at her 
side, cannot fail to make an impression, it is so wonderfully 
and profoundly manifested. 

The mothers in the homes have the opportunity to use 
the many beautiful Madonnas, and to make practical 
application of the baby’s developing judgment even from 
the time they can say no more upon seeing these pictures 
than, perhaps, “ Baby,” “Mamma.” 

Little children just stepping out of babyhood into the 
kindergarten world are greatly impressed with these pic- 
tures typifying mother-love, and also with those showing 
care and tenderness, as “The Sick Monkey” and “Saved,” 
by Landseer, and pictures of dumb animals either alone or 
associated with children, as “The Cat Family,” by Adam 
or “Can’t You Talk?” by Holmes. The pictures of ani- 
mals in their frolicsome games and plays are appropriate 
because they appeal to the little ones in connection with 
their mother-plays and games. 

The children seem to discern that these pictures are 
repetitions of their own experiences. They seem in some 
instances to be a direct answer to all their appeals and needs 
for care, tenderness, affection, and love. 

When we present to the children that especially appro- 
priate picture, “Feeding Her Birds,” by Millet,* the. little 
ones are conscious of a feeling of delight in watching this 
kind mother giving food to her little ones; and, as this is a 
familiar experience in the lives of the children, this picture, 
with its element of mother-love and care, has a strong hold 
upon the children. It is each child’s little story retold. 

In this same picture, if presented to children a little older, 
they will also diseover the spirit of mother-love which 
emanates from it; and, in addition to this, they will take 
notice of the dress of the peasant mother and the children: 
also something of the scene — the doorway of a humble 
home—something of the architecture, its plainness and its 
roughness, and mayhap of its strength. 

We might continue the study of the picture with still 
older children, leading them in such a way that they would 
observe not only the things spoken of by the younger 
classes, but would bring out in addition the great truth 
which the picture may contain for us all —a world’s need 
being ministered unto by a strong and noble woman. 


Nosopy Knows But MorueEer 


Nobody knows the work it makes 
To keep the home together; 
Nobody knows the steps it ‘takes, 
Nobody knows— but mother. 
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Nobody listens to childish woes 
Which kisses only smother; 
Nobody’s pained by naughty blows, 
Nobody — only mother. 


Nobody knows of the sleepless care 
Bestowed on baby brother; 

Nobody knows of the tender prayer, 

Nobody — only mother 


Nobody knows of the anxious fears, 
Lest darlings may not weather 

The storm of life in after years, 

Nobody knows — but mother. 


Nobody kneels at the throne above 
To thank the Heavenly Father, 
For that sweetest gift—a mother’s love; 

Nobody can—but mother. 

“A story of unselfishness and pa- 
tient toil speaks to us from this 
picture. 

In connection with the study of 
this picture by older children, they 
should obtain a knowledge of the 
painter’s life of hardship and toil, of 
his patient encounters with a world 
of need. All of these facts will help 
towards a better appreciation of 
this great man’s genius which so 
enriched and blessed the world. 

As in the case of this picture so with most of the master- 
pieces — we might trace a gradual development of thought- 
ful appreciation from the youngest child in the home and 
the kindergarten to pupils in the high school. 

What we emphasize most in a picture, as we present it 
to a class, and what they as a class intuitively receive from 
it, depends largely upon the ages of the pupils. 

We may lead the children to a true appreciation of the 
dignity of labor in such pictures as Millet’s “Gleaners” 
and “The Sower.” 

Such pictures as Rosa Bonheur’s “Oxen Ploughing”’ 
and the “Horse Fair” are splendid examples of great 
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strength and power. The massive oxen as they tread the 
hard brown earth seem an example of one gré&at force 
subduing another. 

The pictures which glorify nature as Corot’s so magnifi- 
cently do, and, as before mentioned, those which dignify 
toil, are always of great interest to the older children. 
Those pictures of playful animals and mother-love always 
appeal to the little folk. 
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So to lead the children that they may appreciate the good 
and the beautiful is our high calling. 

Just as the dawn comes quietly stealing out of the night, 
and the darkened world gradually emerges into the surer 
light of morning, so all of our training in this work with 
the child should awaken him to the consciousness of the 
wealth of beauty in nature, in art, and in literature, which 
is his rightful heritage. 





Horse Fair 


Grades 


Drawing for Primary 


MARGARET M. EVERIST 
Illustrative Drawing 


LLUSTRATIVE Drawing in the first grade is but 
symbolic. To expect more from a_ six-year-old 
child would be to expect a miracle. Teach the child 
to delve in his own little brain, to invent a way to 

make the picture, for in this lies the value, and the only 
value, of illustrative drawing at this time. [Illustrative 
drawing is pictographic, a language written. It should be 
made highly individual, the effort being to improve mental 
image. 

Illustration in the primary grades should consist of the 
pupils’ individual experiences, the pictorial ideas developed 
in connection with other subjects, and the illustrating 
of the seasons, of holiday stories and national festivities. 

The interests of the Thanksgiving season will furnish 
vital subject matter. The harvest home and the Thanks- 
giving cheer should find a place in the illustration. 

First, they must be allowed to tell the story in their own 
way, then the work must be guided expression, and finally 
an expression, combining carefully selected elements. At 
this time of the year the teacher should not be troubled 
by crudity of expression. The drawings will of necessity 








Bonheur 


be crude. The pictures will reflect taste and environment 
of the pupil, and will be a help to the teacher in under- 
standing the children. A study of Indians, their homes, 
modes of living, means of traveling, etc., should be given at 
this time to furnish a background for Thanksgiving. Study 
the poem, “Hiawatha.” [Illustrate Hiawatha’s home, 
Hiawatha’s journey through the forest, the shooting of 
the red deer, etc. The teacher draws the separate ele- 
ments on the board. The children note her method of 
procedure, and then they select their elements and con- 
bine them into a picture. In this way we get variety of 
expression as no two children will combine the same ele- 
ments in the same way. 

The study of the Pilgrims may be handled in a similar 
way. 

Better results may be obtained if a cutting lesson is 
given previous to the drawing and the cut elements com- 
bined to form a composite picture. 


OpyEcT DRAWING 
Draw objects, pottery forms, things about the school- 
room, groups of fruits and vegetables suggesting Thanks- 
giving. Do not repeat the objects in the different grades; 
let there be a progression through the grades. 
The carrot Place the carrot in the angle formed by 
folding stiff paper. Place the paper on boards spanning 
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Indians 


the aisles or on teacher’s desk or table. 
see: 


Help children to 


1 Form irregularities. 
2 Size. 

3 Relative proportions. 
4 Placing on paper. 
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Pilgrims Going to Church 


on vegetable forms resembling the carrot as, parsnips, rad- 
ishes, salsify, horse radish, beets. 


A THANKSGIVING SOUVENIR 


The children may make a booklet of their fall work and 
decorate the cover with a border of leaf or seed-pod shapes. 





Have the children measure the length 
of the carrot with their index fingers. 
Carry that length in the eye and place 
fingers on the paper indicating the 
length and position of the pictured 
carrot. Then draw the carrot with 
crayon, beginning at the fine end of 
the root and working toward the large 
end. Add the green stem and leaves. 
Always use the side of the crayon so 








as to avoid outlines. If the brush is 

used, begin in the same way and allow the brush to spread 
in painting the larger part. After leaving this directed les- 
con on the carrot, allow the children to work independently 

















Leaf shapes may be obtained in this way. Fold paper 
into fourfold squares. Cut, freehand, a leaf shape from 
this fourfold paper. This will give four units exactly 
alike. Give exercises in spacing these four units. Mount 
the units in border form on the book cover or trace around 
units and fill in with color. The same may be done with 
the pumpkin, fruits or vegetables. 





Door Programs 


First impressions are most frequently lasting, and to 
have the visitor, whether a mother or a teacher, greeted 
outside the schoolroom door by an artistic program will 
give an agreeable first impression. Many supervisors 
demand a written program outside the school-room door; 
why not have it beautiful? For the kindergarten the 
decorative border might include some Overall Boys, or 
Sun Bonnet Babies, or a poster effect on the Jessie Wilcox 
Smith order. Some teachers choose to vary them through- 
out the year, using seasonal designs; for September using 
golden-rod, cat-tails, etc., for October the gentian, con- 
ventionalized oak-leaves, field daisies, etc. In the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, the program border might 
well be assigned for a drawing lesson and the best one 
used. 

Often lower grade teachers who are not gifted in this way 
would appreciate the use of some of this upper grade work, 
and the child feel a sense of accomplishment in having 
his work utilized. Have the program framed in a simple 
oak frame and placed at the right hand side of the door 
on a level with the eye. 

A decorative directory of the teachers in the building, 
with the room numbers and grades for each, is often a help 
to visitors and should be hung in a prominent place inside 
the main entrance to the building. This, too, might well 
be made by an eighth grade boy or girl who does especi- 
ally good lettering. 

J. E. C. 
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Geography Lessons 
Ul 


The Pilgrims 
MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 


OO quickly September and October passed, made 
interesting with the stories of Columbus and the 
Indians, and November, the Thanksgiving month, 
was ushered in. There is certainly no month in 

the whole year when the spirit of our forefathers can be so 
well emphasized. Then the early history of our country 
can be naturally and interestingly taught by stories and 
bits of dramatization and later by use of the sand-board. 

There is certainly a fascination about these stories and 
many a helpful lesson can be drawn from the lives of these 
practical God-fearing people. 
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colored and pasted into a booklet, with a few appropriate 
sentences opposite the picture, to fix the story firmly in 
their minds, made pretty souvenirs to take home at the end 
of the month. 

After two weeks had been devoted to the development 
of the story of the Pilgrims, the children were ready to 
begin work on the sand-board. 

The Indian Village still remained on the sand-board and 
it was decided that only a few changes were necessary to 
transform it to a Pilgrim home. 

So the “dark and gloomy forest,” consisting of evergreen 
twigs, was allowed to remain at the rear of the sand-board, 
a few of the.trees in the foreground were cut down, the 
children playing they were real Pilgrims while doing this. 
“The shining big sea water,” made by placing window 
glass over blue paper, was also allowed to remain, but 





These stories were told 
each day in the following 
order to the children of 
Grade II: 


Pilgrims in‘ England. 

Pilgrims in Holland. 

Reviewed stories of 
Dutch children. 

The Voyage in the May- 
flower. 

The Story of Two 
Babies. 

Landing at Plymouth. 

First Days in Plymouth. 

Hardships of First Year. 

The Indians and Pil- 

ims. 

The First Thanksgiving 
Day. 
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As each story was told, 
the -children were given 
small hektographed pic- 
tures suggesting the chief 
events in the life of these 

le, from their perse- 
pa in England to their 
First Thanksgiving Day 
in our Country. 

These pictures, when 
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Hiawatha’s wigwam was removed, and in its place a real Substituted for the Indian dolls and the home of a Pilgrim 
log cabin, the home of an early settler, was placed. settler was completed. 
This log cabin proved a most difficult thing to make, Books and Stories Used 
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and it took many children many periods to complete it. 


Stories of United States History for Youngest Readers 


The foundation of this wonderful little log hut was made — Davis. 
from regular brown construction paper, as any small The Pilgrim Story Illustrated — Primary Education, 
cardboard house would be made. To this foundation November, 1905. 


logs, made from twigs about an inch in thickness and split 
through the center, were fastened by means of glue and 
thumb tacks. The boys showed great patience in sawing 
the twigs the right length so that each one might fit above 
the other. The stone chimney at the end of the cabin was 
equally difficult to make. After the chimney was glued 
in place at one end of the house it was covered wtih photo 
paste, then tiny pebbles were pressed into the paste. It 
certainly looked very realistic when finished and worth the 
work it required to make it. Then tiny Pilgrims were 


Homes of the World’s Babies — The Home of Thankful 
and Peregrine — Primary Education, November, 1908. 

A Little Girl of Long Ago — Alice Allen — Primary Edu- 
cation, November, 1910. 

Story of the Pilgrims — Primary Education. 

Five Little People — Schwartz. 

Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving — Primary Education, No- 
vember, 1897. 

The Pilgrims — American Primary Teacher. 

Stories of Colonial Children — Mara Pratt. 
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The First Street in Plymouth 


Moving Pictures 
The Old Story in a New Way 
E. M. Moss 


How the eyes danced when I told my 3B Class that we 
were to have moving pictures for our Thanksgiving enter- 
taimment. They were to be the moving pictures and I 
was to be the printed story we see on the canvas. The 
children were all “in it,” as they say, the class of thirty 
being divided into three groups of ten each. They were 
Indians, Hollanders and Pilgrims. Just a simple costume 
of paper cuffs, collars and caps for the Pilgrims. Overalls, 
blue dresses and white caps and aprons for the girls made 
up the Holland costume, while a few feathers, shawls and 
blankets fitted out the Indians. I told the Pilgrim story 
very much as it appeared in Primary Epucation for Nov- 
ember, 1912, changing it a little toward the end to bring 
in the Indians at the feast. Mr. and Mrs. Allerton and 


on the blackboard and pointed to it and beckoned to the 
people to worship there. A paper crown and long caps 
turned him into royalty. The first verse of “God save 
the king,” was sung when he first came to his place. As 
the Pilgrims came to the front we sang a Pilgrim song. 
Then after acting as I read the story, they all took seats and 
the Dutch came up. We sang “Holland Song” then they 
all made pictures, the women scrubbed and swept, the 
milkman held up his wares, the miller pointed to a huge 
mill drawn on the board and they skated about as I read 
about the dikes. When the Pilgrims set sail for America 
we sang, “The Mayflower Song.” Upon reaching America 
We sang the first three verses of “America.’”” When the 
Indians were mentioned we had an “Indian Song,” then 
at the close of the feast the Indians danced a war 
dance and all stood and sang the last verse of “ America.” 
Not a word was said during the entertainment, which lasted 
twenty-five minutés. The room was decorated in different 
parts to represent the three countries. And I feel that we 


their daughter Remember had special suits. As the King had the most successful Thanksgiving I have known in 
of England was mentioned, he stood by a paper church my twelve years’ teaching. 
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Talking About the Pilgrims 


History in Story, Song and Action III 


FLORENCE M. MILLER, Teacher of History, Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. 
Anthony of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 


Subject for the Lessons and Stories for November 
The Pilgrims and the First Thanksgiving. 


Object of the Lessons in November 
To show the bravery and endurance displayed by the 
founders of our country. 


Outlines for Story Work 
I Life in England. 
1 Description of country. 
(Homes, churches, beauty of country. Pictures 
in Stoddard’s “Lectures on England” and 
Fiske’s “ Beginnings of New England.) 
2 Scrooby, England, and the meetings on Sundays 
in William Brewster’s manor house. 
3 Reason the Pilgrims decided to leave England. 
4 Difficulties and final settlement in Holland. 


II Life in Holland 

1 Description of country of Holland; of Dutch 
houses, dress, and customs. Show many 
pictures. Let the children play they are 
Dutch children. Simple caps and girdles 
may be made for the girls if desired. 

2 Life and work of Pilgrims in Holland (difficulties). 

3 Reason for leaving Holland. 


Ill Preparation and Voyage to America 
1 Compare ship and voyage with those of to-day. 
2 Small party searching for a good place for new 
home. (Sunday on Clark’s Island — 
reason for name.) 
3 Choice of Plymouth as place of settlement. 


IV Settlement at Plymouth 
1 Contrast country with their former home in 
England. 

First work on shore (Christmas Day). 

First homes (pictures). 

Hardships of first winter. 

First meeting with Indians. 

Captain Myles Standish and other leaders. 


S Crm G bo 


V_ A visit to Plymouth at the present time 
(A walk about the town; interesting objects’ we 


should see connected with the Pilgrims. 
Show many pictures.) 


VI Customs and life of Pilgrims 

1 Description of houses, dress, and home life. 

2 Life of the children — Story of Betty Alden. 

3 Going to church and the church service — Story 
of Ruth Endicott. 

‘4 Story of the first Mayflower. (Quotation from 
John G. Whittier’s “The Mayflower.” 
(Fourth Grade.) See, also, “The Finding 
of the First Mayflower,” by Arthur Hale, 
given in “The Story of Massachusetts,” 
Edward E. Hale. Read this second poem 
to the children; then choose a little boy 
and girl and let them play finding the first 
Mayflower, making up their own conver- 
sation. (This may be used in second or 
third grade.) 


VIL The First Thanksgiving 
1 The spring planting. 
2 Harvest. 
3 Thanksgiving preparations. 
4 The first Thanksgiving. 
a Length of celebration; food; guests; sports. 
b Compare with Thanksgiving to-day. 
Emphasize the bravery of the Pilgrims 
and their thankful spirit. 


Thanksgiving poems and stories 
Thanksgiving Day, by Lydia Maria Child. 
The Pumpkin, by John G. Whittier. 
The Huskers, by John G. Whittier. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims, by Felicia D. Hemans. 
Stories in “A History Reader for Elementary Schools,” 
by Wilson. 


References 

The Story of Massachusetts, by Edward Everett Hale. 
(The Story of the States.) 

Historic Pilgrimages in New England, by Edwin M. 
Bacon. 

Stepping-Stones of American History. 

Fiske’s Beginnings of New England. 

Customs and Fashions in Old New England, by Alice 
Morse Earle. 
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The am 29 in Puritan New England, by Alice Morse 
Earle. 

Child Life in Colonial Days, by Alice Morse Earle. 

Home Life in Colonial Days, by Alice Morse Earle. 

Stories of Colonial Children, by Mara L. Pratt. 

Short — from American History,” by Blaisdell and 
Ball. : 

America’s! Story for America’s Children, by Mara L. 
Pratt. (The Beginner’s Book.) 

Stories of the Old Bay State, by Elbridge S. Brooks. 

The Century Book of The American Colonies, by El- 
bridge S. Brooks. 

Colonial Days and Ways, by Helen Evertson Smith. 

The Bradford History. 

Pilgrims and Puritans, by Moore. 
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dren. to-act.out-certain. scenes connected with Pilgrim life. 
These may be very simple, as, for instance, to march 


around the room or from one room to another and to pre- 


tend that they are Pilgrims going to church. 

Other tableaux or scenes that may be given: Pilgrims at 
Church (the service); The First Thanksgiving (Picture in 
“Short Stories from American History,” by Blaisdell and 
Ball, p. 18); Priscilla and John Alden; The First Spinning 
Lesson; Samoset’s First Visit to the Pilgrims. 


THANKSGIVING Day: AN ENTERTAINMENT IN 
ILLUSTRATION 
Stage Decoration 
The stage may be decorated with sheaves of corn in the 
background and vegetables grouped in front of the sheaves. 





Pilgrims Going to Church 


The Making of New England, by Samuel Adams Drake. 

When America was New, by Tudor Jenks. 

Our First Century, by George Cary Eggleston. 

Two Centuries of Costume in America, by Alice Morse 
Earle. 


Pictures 
Departure of the Pilgrims from Delft Haven (Old Dutch 
Painting). 
The Embarkation, by Charles Lucy. 
Signing the Compact on the Mayflower (Drawing by J. 
Steeple Davis). 
Landing of the Pilgrims, by Sar- 
gent. 
The Puritan Exiles, by George 
Henry Boughton. 


The simple costumes make the 
stories and talks seem much more 
real to the children; they give the 
atmosphere and setting which is so 
important and help the imagination. 
The teacher or person who is telling 
the story is dressed in cap, kerchief, 
and apron as well as the others. 
The kerchiefs are made of squares 
of cheese cloth; the caps, cuffs, and 
aprons are made of white crepe or 
thin paper. The hats which the 
boys wear are made of brown con- 
Struction paper. The boys may 
wear their sneakers and buckles 
may be made from silver or gilt 
paper. 

The costumes also allow the chil- 


As many pumpkins as possible should be used, as they 
make an attractive combination with the corn. The chil- 
dren may be asked to bring the vegetables, which may be 
used first for decoration at the exercises and then given to 
the poor. 


Chief characters 
Eight girls representing Summer. 
Eight boys representing Winter. 


Two boys, one representing an Egyptian, and the other 
a Hebrew. 





Giving Thanks in a Puritan Home 
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Harvest Festivals in Other Countries 


Three girls, first representing a Greek, second a Roman, 


third an English woman. 


Sixteen girls in a Harvest Drill. 
A Puritan man and woman (parts taken by very small 


children). 


Elder Brewster. 


Scenes or Exercises 
I The Coming of Winter 


Song: “November.” (Third Grade Pupils.) 


Dance: Summer Driven Away by Winter. (Pupils 
from the First and Second Grades.) 
Eight little girls represent Summer. They are 


dressed in white, have green wreaths on their heads, 
and carry a large chrysanthemum in each hand. 
They dance lightly and joyfully, using the skipping 
step and waving their flowers. 

Eight little boys represent Winter. The boys 
are dressed in red sweaters, stocking caps, and mit- 
tens. A band of cotton covered with mica snow 
is sewed around the edge of the sweaters and caps. 
The boys carry snowballs, made of cotton rolled in 
paste and then in mica snow. - 

The girls enter first, all from the same side, and 
dance around the stage in a large circle. After 
dancing around the stage a number of times, they 
dance forward and back across the stage, four 
beginning at the extreme right back of the stage 
and four at the extreme left, and continuing until 
the two lines meet at the center back and come 
dancing to the front two by two. This is a kind 
of figure eight movement. (Other movements may 
be added here if desired.) Next they form and dance 
in two small circles, one at the right and one at the 
left of the stage. 

As they are dancing in the small circles, a very 
large snowball is thrown into the center of the stage. 
The little girls stop dancing and draw back, shiver- 
ing. 

Then four of the little boys representing Winter 
come running onto the stage. They run across the 
stage, pretending all the time to be throwing thei 
snowballs at the little girls, and drive off the group 
at the farther side of the stage, then return and drive 
off the other group. After being driven off the 
stage, one group of four little girls returns and, be- 
gins to dance again. At this the whole eight little 
boys come from the other side of the stage and drive 
the girls off again. When the girls have been 
finally driven from the stage, the eight little boys 


II 


1 
2 


turn toward the front, and kneel, pretending to 
throw the snowballs at the audience, thus forming 
a tableau as the curtain goes down. 


Harvest 
Fall Song. (Chorus from First and Second Grades. 
Harvest Festivals in Other: Countries. 
a A brief description of Harvest Customs in Other 
Countries. (Given by an older person.) 
b Harvest Festivals in Other Countries Illustrated. 

This subject is illustrated by five children, two 
boys and three girls, representing the Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and English people. There 
is a green pedestal at the front of the stage to repre- 
sent an altar. All the children, except the Hebrew, 
carry baskets filled with grain, fruit, and flowers. 
The Hebrew carries a roll of paper to represent the 
Hebrew Law. The children come upon the stage 
one by one, and after each has spoken, the basket 
is placed upon the altar, and the child goes to a 
position so that at the end the five children form a 
semi-circle. 

Costumes The children are dressed in costumes 
to correspond with the different countries they repre- 
sent. 

The Egyptian boy wears a white tunic, a long 
loose brown cloak, with yellow border, and a turban. 

The Hebrew wears a white tunic with a light 
purple overgarment. He has a breastplate. The 
breastplate is made of gilt paper upon which are 
pasted pieces of different colored paper cut to re- 
semble gems. 


The Greek girl has a white Greek costume, with 
Greek border of gilt paper. The costume of the 
Roman girl is similar to that of the Greek. 

The English girl wears a brown dress, made with 
a basque and old-fashioned full skirt. She has also 
a large white ruff. 

The materials used for the costume are cambric 
and sateen. 

The children give the following short statements 
concerning their harvest: 


First — Egyptian 


Osiris, the river god, is over the land, and since 
he gives such rich harvests, we must serve him with 
gladness, or he will not give his blessings again. 


Second — Hebrew 3 
“We observe the feast of harvest, which is 
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the end of the year, even as the Lord our God has 
commanded us.” 


Third — Greek 
“Demeter, our goddess, has watched over our 
harvest, and now we come to thank her and bring 
her gifts.” 





Fourth — Roman 
“Ceres has watched carefully over our grain 
and fruits, so now we are going to crown her with 
these lovely flowers and offer her this fruit.” 


Fifth — English 
“To-day is Harvest Home and we all gather 
together in the church and our whole service 
is one of thanksgiving to God for the bountiful 
harvest.” 


3 Harvest Drill 
Sixteen girls from the Third Grade take part in 
the drill. They are dressed in white; and wear 
aprons, caps, and kerchiefs made from the harvest 
crepe paper. The children hold a sheaf of wheat 
or broom corn in either hand. The drill is as follows: 


Children march in, 8 from either side, sheaf in each 
hand held down at the side. 
ing to - Take position in 4 rows, 4 in each row. 
orming Arms forward raise — 1-2 
Arms sideways stretch — 3-4 
Arms forward stretch — 5-6 
Position — 7-8 Repeat 1-8 for 32 counts. 


rades. Arms sideways raise — 1-2 
Arms upward stretch — 3-4 
Other Arms sideways stretch — 5-6 
1.) Position — 7-8 Repeat 1-8 for 32 counts 
trated. Arm toward partner upward obliquely raise, other 
n, two arm at side— foot toward partner sideways 
yptian, place — 1-2 
There Position — 3-4 
) repre- Same — 5-6 
ebrew, Position — 7-8 1-8 for 16 counts 
lowers. Opposite — for 16 counts 
ent the Arms raise shoulder height, heels raise — 1-2 
> stage Arms sideways stretch, knees bend — 3-4 
basket Arms at shoulders, knees stretch — 5-6 
ss to a Position — 7-8 1-8 for 32 counts 
form a Face partner on 1-2-3-4 
Raise both arms — 5-6-7-8 
stumes (Touching sheaves with partner) 
; repre- Left about face — 9-10-11-12 
Raise both arms — 13-14-15-16 
a long 
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Repeat ending facing away from partner 
Position for last of drill 

Step forward with foot away from stage 

Raise arms forward — 1-3 

Swing arms downward across body 

Upward facing partner on — 3-4 

First position — 5-6 

Second — 7-8 
Repeat for 16 counts facing front on 15-16 

Left foot forward place, arms forward raise — 1-2 

Swing arms downward across body —- upward facing 
back on 3-4 

First position — 5-6 

Second position — 7-8 Repeat 1-8 for 16 counts 

Right foot forward place, arms forward raise — 1-3 

Swing arms downward across body — upward — 
facing backward ~ 3-4 

First position — 5-6 

Second — 7-8 Repeat 1-8 for 16 counts 
March off 

Chord — side rows face back 

Centers face each other, crossing sheaves on 
level with head. 

Sides march between centers by twos, going off 
the same side came in on — centers falling 
in as last of sides pass through. 





III Thanksgiving in this country 


1 Story of the Pilgrims 
2 Tableau — Giving Thanks in a Puritan Home. 

A very small boy and girl, either from kinder- 
garten or first grade, should be used for this tableau. 
A small table is placed in the center of the stage; 
on the table is a turkey, pudding, pie and fruit or 
any other things appropriate to Thanksgiving. The 
little boy stands at one side of the table, his eyes 
closed and arm raised as if asking a blessing. The 
little girl stands, with bowed head, at the other side 
of the table. 

3 Elder Brewster reads a Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

A larger boy represents Elder Brewster. He is 
dressed in a loose long black cloak with white collar. 

The Thanksgiving Proclamation may be the 
real one for the year only with the language changed 
to correspond to the period of the Pilgrims; or it 
may be one written appropriate to local conditions 
at the school, but still preserving the Puritan forms 
of expression. 

4 Song: “Over the River and Through the Woods.” 
(Grades I, II, and III.) 


7 


5 “ America.” 
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READING 


How We Begin 
Ill 
Kate K. O’NEILL 

IVE your phonic cards to the children to play with 
and use cards without pictures. Possibly some of 
you may not know how to make these cards. 
Backs of blanks make good ones, but better still 
is Manila tag, which is very cheap if bought by the hundred. 
These cards will make two or three as large as you will need. 
Marking crayon in all colors can be obtained from the Dixon 
Crucible Company, or a pencil with a pointed eraser dipped 

in ink makes an excellent marking pen. 

Drill on list of phonograms given last month using single 
consonant sounds before them. Let the children see that 
all the nonsense sounding and singing for the past two 
months were really of use. Take one sound and put before 
as many phonograms as possible. These may:be written 
on the board or simply have your list on a chart and hold 
a letter card before the phonogram. The last can be 
done more rapidly. For example, using the sound of r we 
get rack, rag, ram, ran, rap, rat, red, rib, rick, rid, rig, 
rill, rim, rip, Rob, rock, rod, rot, rub, rug, rum, run. 

Show a card and add phonogram, having children tell 
word: 


Ch. Tr. Ch. 

c at cat 

b aby baby 

b ook book 

t able table 

c andy candy 
Ww indow window 


Use any familiar words. This is excellent ear training. 

Add to your list of phonograms which have been learned 
as sight words: eat, ill, ink, up, ate, ail, all, ear, am, ask. 
Drill on words made from these both as in word drill and 
reading. Ina short time all these will become sight words 
and will seldom have to be sounded. 

Still continue sounding orders for children, but have them 
sound words for the others to tell. Let the slower children 
do the greater part of the sounding while the brighter ones 
do the telling. 

For the quick children: 

I am thinking of a c — ow. 
I can play on a dr — um. 
I have a new dr — ess. 
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LESSONS 


Ethel may r— un. 
May I take your d — oll? 


For the slowest, allow them to touch something and try 
to sound it. The very slow ones will need help; b-as-ket, 
p-en-c-il, b-ook, kn-ife. Many of these little ones can tel 
a sounded word long before they sound one without assist- 
ance. 

Worp Dritt 


Make a six color spectrum of small oblongs on the board 
and write words in white beside it, add black, white, gray 
and brown. Add these ten words to your cards and do 
not write them in color any more. 

When one word is given, if there are others with like 
endings, give them. We have had he, she, see, and tree. 
Call attention to the e and ee, then to the first sound. Tell 
them every word you are going to write ends in e; they all 
watch the first sound and tell the word without sounding it; 
he, she, be, me, we, the, see, tree, bee, knee. Right here 
teach them that some letters “keep still.” When they 
keep still we call them “silent letters.” 

This is a good time to teach the and a. Have them tell 
you that when they read they never say these words until 
they know the next word and then say the two as one word. 
Tell them that these two words are different from other 
words, for when they stand alone they have a different 
name. Teach the and a. Give several drills. They 
think it a great joke to have a list like the following and 
pronounce them both ways. Do not mark the words: 


the the dog a a dog 
the the horse a a horse 
the the pear a a pear 
the the~box a a box 
the the kitty a a kitty 
the the baby a a baby 


Some say these so rapidly at first that it is difficult to 
distinguish the sound, but better this than to read un- 
naturally, “I have @ box.” “I see the dog.” Or than 
having it read “I have ugh box.” “TI see thugh dog.” 

List of words — Words in parenthesis old — with, want, 
read, write, teacher, letter, him, name, what, by, to, too, 
two, good, this, they, them, come, some (would), could 
(where), there, (no, go), so, know, (be sure they see the no 
in know) who, from, of, us, when, then, only, corn, horn, 
bell, fell, Nell, sell, tell, shell, cake, bake, lake, make, 
rake, sake, take, wake, shake, ring, sing, ding, thing. 
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Keep the following lists constantly before them and drill 
on them every day. We sometimes have this list in sight 
for four or five months until every child is sure. 


1 this when 
they where 
them what 
then want 
there with 
that who 


then 
them 


Make the n and m in color. 


3 then 
when 
there 
where 
that 
what 


Make wh and th in color. 


We drop our picture helps and only a list of the week’s 
words are kept on the board. Once a day we review all old 
words, giving the card to the child who misses. At the 
end of the lesson all without cards are marked perfect and 
allowed to whisper while the ones who missed tell their 
words. Once a day we have new words and study the 
week’s words aloud. These words and the list of “hard 
words” are put in their booklets. 


READING 


Once, twice or three times a day, as we find time, we read 
from our books. Once a day we read from the board, 
using words both old and new, sight words and phonic 
words. If we need a word we haven’t had either draw a 
picture or tell the word and underscore it. Give a number 
of lessons using action words already learned and add new 
ones. These are excellent lessons to use when the children 
are tired. 

At times use your phonic, language or number periods 
for reading. Lessons 2, 15 and 20 were phonic lessons, 
6, 8, 12 and 19 language, and 18 number. 

When you are writing a lesson have children change 
from studying aloud to studying in a whisper. You are 
sure every one is reading and the children are learning 
what the word “study” means. They see that unless they 
Say every word they are not studying. Have them sound 
every phonic word they are not sure of —a little help will 
sound many words they have never had phonetically. 
Any sight word they stumble on, tell before they have a 
chance to guess. Allow no guessing, have them sure they 
either do or do not know. The last is of as much or per- 
haps of more importance than the first. And above all 
things, teach them to say they don’t know if they don’t. 

The words in their readers should be well known before 
they attempt to study a lesson. Study in class (1) in a 
whisper; (2) with their mouths shut tight. After looking 
over the lesson this way have individual reading of as much 
as there is time for. This will be the next reading lesson. 
After reading it, take the new lesson for study. When 
studying at their desks have them read silently as father 
and mother do. Some of our Babies put their finger on 
their lips so they can remember. 


SAMPLE LESSONS 


1 
want with 


I want to go with father. 
Baby wants to go with me. 
Alice wants to go to the postoffice with father. 
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My doll wants to go to school with me. 
Isabel’s kitty wants to go to church with her. 
Laura and Frances want to go to the party with Anna and 


Agnes. 


2 
eat (write “eat” words in color) 


My doll cannot eat an orange. 

I can beat you playing ball. 

My kitty likes meat. 

That is not a neat boy. 

We will sit on that seat. 

That man will take his wheat to the mill. 
That boy will not cheat you. 

Can your baby eat meat? No. 

Is that a neat little girl? Yes. 

Do you like wheat to eat? Yes. 
May I sit on your red seat? Yes. 
Do you like a gifl that cheats? No. 
Can you run and beat Harry? No. 


3 


read write teacher 
Mary has a pretty book. 

She will go to school. 

She will not be late. 

She will read for her teacher. 

She likes her teacher. 

Her teacher is Miss ——. 

Miss will write for Mary to read. 
Mary will write for her teacher. 

Mary likes to read and write. 


4 
he she her his him 


Agnes, Paul and Baby are playing. 
Agnes has her doll. 

She will let Baby play with it. 

Baby likes Agnes and Agnes likes her. 
Paul has his ball. 

His father gave it to him. 

He will play ball with Agnes. 

He likes to play with her. 


- 


0 


red orange 
violet black 


yellow green blue 
white gray brown 


(Child called on reads answer to question.) 


Is your box red or yellow, Alice? 

My box is yellow. 

Is Jack’s ball blue or green, Clancy? 

His ball is blue. 

Are Laura’s flowers orange or violet, Frances? 
Her flowers are violet. 

Is my dress black or white, Genevieve? 
Your dress is white. 

Are Martha’s shoes brown or gray, Bertha? 
Her shoes are gray. 

Is Olive’s hat red or blue, Grace? 

Her hat is red. 

Is Christine’s wagon green or brown, Isabel? 
Her wagon is brown. 

Is Arthur’s bicycle orange or yellow, Lyle? 
His bicycle is orange. 

Is daddy’s automobile black or gray, Fern? 
His automobile is black. 

Are the bird’s eggs white or green, Gertrude? 
They are green. 
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6 
your name what 
(Children fill blanks.) 


What is your name, little girl? 

My name is ——. 

What is your name, little boy? 

My name is ‘ 

What is your father’s name? 

My teacher’s name is ; 

(Use doll, dog, kitty, bird, baby, that boy, this girl, 
cow, horse, sheep, chicken, rabbit, squirrel in same way.) 


7 
by ( and review action words) 


I am by the tree. 

Anna goes by my house. 

Alice will go by Mary’s house. 

I can not get by you. 

May Iva sit by me? 

Jack and Clancy ran by the chicken house. 
Paul will run by me. 

Baby will play by the pear tree. 

Ernest will hide by the automobile. 

Anna will hop by Frances. 

The boys will march by the school-house. 
My teacher will ride by my house. 


8 
This good to too two 


(Make this lesson long as possible. Also use to, too and 
two for many oral language lessons.) 


This boy is good. 

This girl is good, too. 

The good boy is going to school. 

The good girl is going to school, too. 

The boy has two apples. 

The girl has two apples, too. 

The boy will give two apples to the teacher. 
The girl will give two apples to the teacher, too. 


9 
they them 


Isabel and Frances are two little girls. 
They like to play house. 

They like to have Baby play with them. 
They play Isabel is the mother. 

They play Frances is the baby. 

They play Baby is the doll. 

Mamma gives them cake to eat. 

She gives them milk to drink. 

Daddy takes them for a ride. 

Mother and the dolls go with them. 


10 
come some 


Anna, come and play house. Mother gave me some fruit 
to eat. 

Jack, come and play horse. I have some pretty red 
lines. 

Clancy, come and play school. I have some big books 
and a box. 

Agnes, come over to my house. I have some red apples. 

Olive, come and ride with me. We will go and get some 
flowers. 


11 
who from letter (write) writing 


Who is that little girl? 

It is Genevieve. 

What is she doing? 

She is writing a letter. 

She is writing to her father. 
She had a letter from him. 

She is writing with ink. 
Genevieve likes to write letters. 


, 12 
of us 


(Question to be read and some child called on who an- 


swers and then reads the next.) 


Will you give us a cup of milk? 

Will you get us a drink of water? 

Will you feed us a box of candy? 

Will you give us a ride in your automobile? 
Will you sweep for us? 

Will you play for us on the piano? 

Will you sing for us? 

Will you hide us in your house? 

Will you get us a picture of Baby? 

Will you give us a wagon of apples? 


13 


bell fell Nell sell tell well shell 


Nell is a pretty little girl. 

The big bell is on the school-house. 

My mother does not get water from a well. 

Vera fell under the wagon. 

I will tell Miss that I can read in my book. 
Iva has a box of pretty shells. 

Daddy will sell his apples to that man. 


14 


bake cake lake make rake sake take wake shake 


My mother will bake a cake for me. 

I wish I could go on the lake. 

Frances will make her doll a red hat. 

I do not like to rake. 

Will you do it for my sake? 

Olive will take her doll to school. 

Do not wake the baby, Marion. 

If you are not good, Kitty, I will shake you. 


15 
(To use the sound of b.) 


The baby says “‘b, b, b.” 

I will come back. 

That boy is bad. 

The apples are in the bag. 
Lloyd will bat the ball. 

Pierre will go to bed. 

My little dog will sit up and beg. 
Do you hear the school bell? 
I will bet you an apple. 
Baby has a bib. 

Father is a big man. 

A bird has a bill. 

The apples are in the bin. 
My kitty bit the rat. 

Bob is my dog. 

My pencil is in my box. 

I see some buds on the tree. 
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I have a red band on my hat. 
Clancy can beat Paul. 


16 


(Preceded by several language lessons like the following, 
using all known words.) 


dress dressing 
sing singing 
march marching 
The boy is singing “‘Here’s a ball for baby.” 
I am ringing the bell. 

The girl is dressing her doll. 

Mother is sweeping. 

Alice is sewing for mamma. 

Daddy is reading to me. 

Jack is looking at the pictures. 

Leona is getting some water. 

The boys are playing ball. 


The bird is flying to her nest. 
Gertrude is going home. 

Arthur is hiding under the bed. 
Frances is feeding her kitty. 
Christine is rocking the baby. 

Alan is milking the cow. 

The boys are marching in school. 
Julie is writing a letter to Vera. 
Anna is coming home with mother. 


17 


(Using all the phonograms we have learned as sight 
words. Writeincolor.) 

an, at, as, and, in, it, on, or, eat, ill, ink, up, ate, ails, 
all, ear, an, ask. 


Bernice has an apple. 

My dog ran at my kitty. 
I am as big as you. 

Baby and I are home. 

My doll is in bed. 

It is not your book. 

My book is on the seat. 
Is it father or mother? 
Jack will eat a pear. 

My doll is ill. 

I cannot write with ink. 
Kitty is up the tree. 

I ate some candy. 

What ails you? 

I gave Alice all my plums. 
My dog has two ears. 

I will ask father for an apple. 


18 
(Drill on figures to 20.) 


Jane has 5 flags. 
Clara has 15 letters. 


Minnie has 6 fans. 
Florence has 16 doves. 
Louise has 7 pears. 
Nellie has 17 plums. 
Lulu has 8 dogs. 
Daisy has 18 cows. 
Kathryn has 9 horses. 
Gratia has 19 books. 


Mabel has 10 dolls. 
Marion has 20 apples. 
Ella has 1 bicycle. 
Mary has 11 chickens. 
Laura has 2 hats. 

Jessie has 12 rabbits. 
Helen has 3 pencils. 
Evaline has 13 sheep. 
Bessie has 4 squirrels. 
Belle has 14 flowers. 


19 
(Children called on answer, giving a sentence. 


_Ex. For first question Bessie answers, “No, it is my 
sister’s kitty.”’) 
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Is that your pretty little kitty, Bessie? 
Can they go to school, Ardus? 

Did you give them some candy, Molly? 
Is this your big doll, Ellen? 

Is your daddy’s bicycle there, Alice? 
Will you go then, James? 

When will mamma come home, Pierre? 
Where is your gray squirrel, Frances? 
What is that little girl’s name, Isabel? 
Who is that little boy’s teacher, Tommy? 


20 
know 


I know I am going with mother. 

Agnes knows she can not go to school. 

Jack knows he can ride on my bicycle. 

Alice knows she has two white rabbits. 

Genevieve knows that Laura likes her. 

Martha knows that she can see my picture book. 

De La Vergne knows he can play with my squirrel. 
Isabel knows she can get her doll house. 

Paul knows he can write a letter to me. 

Pierre knows we are going to march. 





Some Reading Lessons in the 


Second Grade 


IRENE DOUGLASS 
I you have ever had the experience of being present 


during a reading lesson which was conducted on the 

following plan, you will understand the reason for 

the general atmosphere of hopelessness and _ list- 
lessness which pervaded the entire class when Miss A. began 
her lesson. The reading books were taken out and placed 
noisily on the desk, and a pupil was called upon to read a 
certain part from the lesson. He began stumbling slowly 
along, merely saying the words in a mechanical manner, 
the thought expression being entirely absent. Ina moment, 
a complete stop was made by some unrecognized word crop- 
ping up. Miss A. assisted by either spelling the word for 
him or by asking him to spell it. If this device was not 
successful in suggesting the word, it was demanded from 
some other pupil or told by Miss A. herself. And the 
stumbling along went on. 

If you have had this sad experience of finding the noble 
art of reading brought down to the lowest depths of monot- 
ony and drudgery you will be glad to share with me some 
brighter, happier, more enthusiastic, more beneficial 
lessons that have been given by teachers who really enjoy 
the reading lesson, to pupils who eagerly await the order of 
“Reading books out.’ 

The following tabulated suggestions were gained from 
a reading lesson on “A Boy’s Song” and will of course be 
applicable to any piece of poetry. 

1 Let the teacher write a new or difficult word on 
the board. 

2 Ask the pupils to find this word in the poem. 

3 Ask who can pronounce the word. If no one can 
pronounce it correctly, see if it can be sounded by a little 
phonetic aid. 

4 Explain the word. 

5 Do this until all difficult words are located in the 
poem and are on the board. 

6 Drill on sounding these words. Use the pointer. 

7 Give the meaning and have one child point to the 
word that expresses your meaning and pronounce it; 
e. g, “Point out the word that means a field.” In re- 
sponse a child will point to and pronounce “lea.” 
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8 Let pupils have a few minutes for silent reading from 
books. 
9 Have the poem read aloud verse by verse. 

10 Have the pupils close eyes and let the teacher read 
each verse slowly, telling the children to make a picture 
of it in their minds. 

11 Let the teacher stop occasionally and ask softly, 
“How many nestlings are in your nest, Mary?” 

Ans. “TI have three nestlings.” 

“How are your mowers mowing, Rita?” 

Ans. “With a big scythe.” 








Ques. ‘How are yours mowing, John?” 
Ans. “Mine have a big mowing machine and two 
horses.” 

12 Pupils open eyes and read individually. 

13 Read the whole poem once in concert. 


A lesson on “The Squirrel” affords an opportunity for 
another method to be called into use. 

1 Draw a picture on the board of a squirrel holding 
a nut in his paws. 

2 Let the class read story silently. 

3 While the books remain open on desks the teacher 
asks, ““Who can write the name of this little animal?” 
A pupil volunteers and going to the board endeavors to 
write its name. If this is written incorrectly the pupils 
in their seats will readily tell, as they can consult their 
books. The little writer may return to his seat, take an- 
other look at the word and return to the board to rewrite 
it correctly, or some one else may be called upon. 

4 Inthis way have the words, bushy tail, paws, mouth, 
nuts, etc., written on the board, beside the various parts 
of the picture. 

5 Have all books closed and question class as to what 
a squirrel can do. 

6 Write some of the answers given in response on 
the board, as: 


(1) The squirrel can run swiftly. 
(2) He can crack nuts. 
(3) He can jump from tree to tree. 
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7 Drill on these sentences, sometimes calling upon a 
child to read number three, number one, etc. Occasion- 
ally have sentence read beginning at the last word and 
=“ toward the first. 
8 Open books and read once more silently. 
9 Have individual reading of a few sentences at a 
time. 

10 From time to time ask of various pupils how they 
would read such a sentence as “See the pretty gray sqi uir- 
rel!” “Would a squirrel like to live in a cage?” It is 
interesting to notice the various renderings given. 





The following suggestions may be utilized for a reading 
lesson of a short narrative or fable, as, for instance: “The 
Fox and the Grapes.” 

1 Draw or show a picture of a fox looking up at some 
grapes which are out of reach. 
2 Let the class make up a story about it. 
3 Write some of their sentences on the board: 


The fox wants the grapes. 
The grapes are up very high. 
The fox cannot reach them. 


4 Ask questions that in answer will bring out some of the 
new words in the lesson and write these on the board. 

5 Drill on all difficult words. One device is to let the 
class look at a short sentence as, ‘‘ The fox tries to get the 
grapes.” Have class close eyes and erase one word, say 
grapes. Let the class open eyes and try to discover the 
place where the word was erased. Ask the question: 
“‘Who can write the word in again?” Have it written in 
place and the sentence read. 

6 “Let us open our books and see how it will tell us 
the story of the fox and the grapes.” 

7 Allow a few moments for silent reading, then have 
individual reading. 

8 Occasionally allow a child to read until he makes a 
mistake, then let the child who first discovers the error 
»roceed. 


In some lessons the form of question and answer may 
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sometimes be found. If this is the case choose a pupil 
to read the questions, letting him add the name of a child 
whom he wishes to read the answer. Sometimes a list of 
questions only are found. Then let some child read the 
questions and call upon another child to answer. In this 
way, the mechanical idea loses itself in the natural in- 
terest. 

During each lesson let the teacher have conveniently near 
a paper or notebook in which to jot down the words which 
are mispronounced and, during the phonetic lesson, or at 
some special time, drill on these words. 





November Reading Lesson 





The Winds* 


Wabun was the East Wind. 

He was always young and beautiful. 

It was the East Wind that brought the 
morning. 

He chased the darkness down the valley. 

He shot his silver arrows after it. 

He painted the morning clouds. 

' He called the deer and the hunter from their 
sleep. 

Kabeyun was the West Wind. 

He was strong and powerful. 

He could drive away the heavy water-laden 
clouds: of the South. 

He could drive away the cold clouds of the 
North. 

The little Red children loved the West Wind; 
for when he came the sun came, and the 
blue sky smiled down upon the fields. 

The South Wind was dreamy and drowsy. 

He dwelt in the South, where it was always 
summer. 


*From “Stories of the Red Children,” by Dorothy Brooks. Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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The robins and the bluebirds loved the 
South Wind, and fled to it for protection. 

There were purple grapes and rich yellow 
melons in the home of the South Wind. 

There were great trees and heavy hanging 
vines. 

Sometimes the South Wind would sit be- 
neath the vines and smoke his pipe of peace. 

Then the smoke would roll northward and 
fill the air with soft, warm, yellow haze. 

The smoke would settle lovingly over the 
rugged hills and make them beautiful. 

Then the little Red children would say, 
“See how soft the air is! It is Indian summer 
now. 

The North Wind came from his lodge, amid 
the snowdrifts. 

His home was among the icebergs. 

His long hair was sprinkled with snowflakes. 

He liked to run howling and shrieking down 
the valleys. 

He heaped up the crusted snowdrifts. 

He covered the lakes and rivers with a little 
roof of ice. 

He liked to send the snowflakes flying through 
the air. 

He liked to hear them whiz through the 
forests. 

He liked to drive the curlews to their nests 
among the sedges. 

And all these winds the little Red children 
loved; for they were brothers. 

Which one did the children like best? 

They liked them all best; for the East Wind 
brought the daylight; the West Wind brought 
the blue sky; the South Wind brought the 
summer with its fruits and flowers; and the 
North Wind. brought the winter with its 
sparkling snow and ice. 


A Story Picture 
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Five Little Pennies 


ALice E. ALLEN 
Ill 
Melissa Maud’s Thanksgiving Dinner 


The Five Little Pennies live in a small house, known as The Bank. 
Marjory Brook has just come to live in a big house near by, called 
Overbrook. She isn’t strong and has always had her own way. Lissy 
Penny lent her William Gray, the gray kitten. Marjory didn’t want 
to give him up, but he heard the Penny boys call him and ran back 
home. The Penny Boys took him and Patrick White (the white 
kitten) to the County Fair. They took first premium. Marjory’s 
father bought William Gray of them for five dollars. But when 
Thomas, the man from Overbrook, came for the cat, he was gone from 


the box. 

Bob was sure that William Gray had been in his box at 
noon. But neither of the boys had been there since, so 
no one knew just how long he had been gone. 

“He’s probably gone straight home,” said Bert. 

Thomas shook his head. 

“But you can run home and look,” he said, “while I 
look about the Fair Ground. He was an unusually fine 
cat — that gray cat was.” 

So, Bob with the box, and Bert with Patrick White, 
ran home. Pet, tired out with so much Fair, had gone 
home early with Trixy and Lissy and Doris Dean. They 
were all sitting out under the trees near the Bank when 
the boys dashed up. 

“Billy here?” cried Bob, long before Lissy could hear 
what he said. When she did, she shook her head. 

-““Of course not,” she cried. 

Bob and Bert dropped Patrick White in Pet’s arms and 
told all they knew about Billy. 

“He was in the box at two o’clock,” said Lissy, much 
excited. “Don’t you remember, Pet, Billy was there 
when we went by?” 

“Well, he wasn’t there at five,” cried Bob. “And no- 
body knows where he is.” 

“He'll come back,” said Miss Doris. “Cats always do.” 

“You don’t suppose the sideshow people — the ones 
with the trained cats and rats—saw him?” said Lissy 
anxiously. “He was such a dear little fluff of a cat.” 

“He'll come back,” said Miss Doris. 

It was nearly dark when Thomas stopped at the Bank 
on his way home. He had hunted the Fair Ground up 
and down and had asked ever so many people. But no 
one knew anything about a fluffy gray cat. And when 
he came to look at the box, which Bob had dropped on the 
ground, he found that one of its slats had been cleverly 
loosened a little at the bottom. 

““Some one let him out,”’ he said. “I knew all the time 
he couldn’t get out by himself.” 

Everybody was talking excitedly about what might 
have happened, when down the Overbrook road came the 
sound of a motor horn. In a minute, a large beautiful 
car drew up in front of the Bank. A tall man sprang out 
—the Marjory girl’s father. 

“William Gray’s lost-ed,” cried Pet, before anyone else 
had time to say anything. 
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The Marjory girl’s father didn’t seem to hear. He was 
very pale and stern. 

“Is Marjory here?” he asked. 

“Marjory!” cried three little Pennies, while Pet stared 
and Miss Doris slowly shook her head. 

“We cannot find her at Overbrook,” said the Marjory 
girl’s father. “I thought there was just a chance she 
might be here.” 

“No,” said Lissy slowly. “I’ve never even seen her, 
Mr. Brook.” Mr. Brook looked so grave and frightened 
that she began to feel frightened herself. “But she’!l be 
sure to come back soon,” she added hopefully. “The 
boys were always getting lost when they were little. And 
they always came back.” 

The Marjory girl’s father looked down kindly at Melissa 
Maud’s eager little face. 

“My little girl has never been alone a minute in all her 
life,” he said. “I’ve always been afraid of losing her. 
She went to the Fair this afternoon in the car with her 
nurse. How she could disappear so quickly, no one knows. 
Mrs. Brown says she turned her head only a minute. 
When she looked back, the child wasn’t in the car — 
wasn’t in sight anywhere. There was a big crowd just 
then—many people leaving. Some one has taken her.” 

Of course there was grave reason to fear that some one 
might have taken the little girl with the hope of getting 
a large sum of money for her return. Lissy didn’t see 
that, but Miss Doris did. She was sure that was what 
Mr. Brook feared. 

“How old is she?” she asked. 

“Marjory is eleven,” said Mr. Brook. “But she is 
very little and frail and easily frightened. Anyone who 
cared to, could have taken her.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe anyone would be so wicked as that,” 
cried Melissa Maud. She was so anxious to comfort Mr. 
Brook that she sprang to his side and caught one of his 
hands in both hers. “I think she just strayed away, 
maybe, and before long you'll see her coming home.” 

Mr. Brook almost smiled at Melissa Maud’s eagerness. 

“Will you come with me and help look for her?” he 
said. 

“Now — in the car?” cried Melissa Maud. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, but the babies,” cried Melissa Maud. “And 
Father’s supper—and everything.” 

“T’ll stay,” said Miss Doris promptly, “and look after 
every single thing, Lissy. You go with Mr. Brook.” 

“Tt won’t take long to look through the town and some 
of the countryside,” said Mr. Brook. “Then if we dont 
find her, I'll bring you back.” ; 

So it happened that Melissa Maud, feeling very im- 
portant, went with Mr. Brook in the big car up and down 
the streets of Brookside and up into the hills on two or 
three sides of the town. But nobody anywhere had seen 
anything of a little lost girl. 

When at last they turned toward home the early dark- 
ness was coming. Mr. Brook looked so heart-broken, 
that again Melissa Maud slipped a little warm hand into 
his cold one. 
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“Maybe she’ll be at home,” she cried, “all safe and 
waiting for you!” 

Before they reached The Bank, Melissa Maud could see 
Father standing out under the trees. She sat up straight 
and waved her hand. Then she tried to think just what 
you said when you introduced two very nice people to 
each other. She wanted to say just the right thing. 

But to Melissa Maud’s surprise when the car drew up, 
before she had time to say anything, Mr. Brook spoke. 

“Good evening, Penny,” he said, quite as if he had 
known Father for years. 

“Good evening, Brook,” said Father. But his voice 
wasn’t the dear jolly voice that Lissy loved so. It wasn’t 
pleasant at all: “I'll take my girl, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh Father!” cried Melissa Maud, “he’s just lost 
his own little girl for a little while. And he wanted some- 
body. So I went. You don’t mind, do you, Father?” 

Father didn’t answer ‘Melissa Maud. He lifted her 
out of the car and held her close, as if she were still a very 
little Penny. But to the Marjory girl’s father, Melissa 
heard him say: “She's mine—remember, Brook!” 

It was all very strange, but Melissa Maud didn’t have 
much time to think about it, for all the days that followed 
were so full of wonder and worry about the little lost Mar- 
jory girl. Hunt as they did and advertise and offer big 
rewards, nothing was heard of her. Mr. Brook shut him- 
self up at Overbrook and would see no one. There were 
strange men in the little town, whom Father said were 
detectives men who made a business of looking into 
and straightening up strange happenings. 

It seemed to Pet that he and Patrick White were the 
only ones who remembered that poor William Gray was 
still lost, too. The three Penny boys had had a meeting 
soon after the Fair, and had gravely decided that of course 
the five dollars Mr. Brook had given them for Billy must 
be returned. So,‘as Father wouldn’t hear of one of the 
Pennies going to Overbrook, they had sent it to Mr. Brook 
by Thomas. 

“It doesn’t seem just right to have a Thanksgiving 
dinner,”’ said Melissa Maud to Miss Doris, one night when 
Miss Doris had come to The Bank to talk things over. 
“But it doesn’t seem as right, somehow, not to have one. 
We did give it up when Billy got lost and the boys sent 
the money back to Mr. Brook. But then John’s box came 
with shoes for everyone and coats for the boys and for 
Trixy” — 

“What did John send you?” asked Miss Doris. It 
seemed to her that Melissa Maud never had anything. 

“Money to buy whatever I wanted most,” said Melissa 
Maud, her voice quivering with joy. ‘He says I’m old 
enough now to buy my own things. Isn’t that dear of 
him? Oh, I just wish you knew John, Miss Doris!” 

“What are you going to buy, dear?” said Miss Doris. 
She just ached to help Melissa Maud spend John’s gift 
in pretty comfortable things for her own little neglected 
self. 

“It’s a great secret,’’ said Melissa Maud. “But I'll 
tell you. I’m going to buy one of our own turkeys for 
our dinner — you know, we never can afford to save out 
any. Mrs. Greene, the grocer’s wife, is going to buy it 
of Father for me. Isn’t that fun? And then, I’m going 
to buy all the other things we need for a Thanksgiving 
dinner. I’ve always wanted a real one.” 

When Miss Doris reached home that night, she did 
something she’d long been wanting to do. She sat down 
and wrote a letter to John Penny. She said she was the 
teacher in Brookside and that she was quite sure it was 
very wrong for his little sister, Melissa Maud, to be kept 
out of school to look after a family. Melissa Maud said 
there was no use to speak to her Father, as he had more 
worries now than he could attend to. So, couldn’t John 
do something so that Melissa Maud could begin school 
at once? Miss Doris knew John Penny’s address by 
heart — she had helped one or another of the little Pennies 
write it so often on letters at school. So she addressed 
the letter and mailed it. 
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The Thanksgiving dinner was a great success. Father 
was just as surprised and pleased as Melissa Maud had 
known he would be. And he was his very jolliest self and 
helped in all the stories and games and songs. 

Then, right in the midst of all the merriment, came a 
knock on the back door of The Bank. And when the door 
was opened, there was Thomas staggering under the weight 
of a big basket. And when the basket was unpacked, 
there were all sorts of things, — nuts, candy, fruit, ice 
cream and dainty cakes — everything that could possibly 
help make a Thanksgiving dinner a success. On top of 
the goodies, was a large bunch of red carnations. 

“For Melissa Maud,” was all that was on the card, 
except for Mr. Brook’s name. 

The little Pennies joined hands and capered and danced 
about the basket. Then they began to eat. And al- 
though they had eaten good-sized dinners before, they 
seemed to have room for plenty of everything the basket 
held. 

But with the coming of the basket, Father had grown 
quite silent. 

“He’s tired,” Lissy said to the boys. “Don’t make so 
much noise.” 

But it seemed to Miss Doris, somehow, that Mr. Penny 
didn’t like the Thanksgiving basket from Overbrook. He 
wouldn’t spoil his children’s good time by saying so. But 
he wasn’t pleased. Miss Doris couldn’t help wondering 
why. . 


How the Plums Went into the 
Pudding 


HaArriET M. Mutry 
ONG, long ago, when grandmother was a little girl, 
she lived in the country on a large farm. There 
was a lot of work to do, but all the brothers and 
sisters helped. 

In the spring they could help plant the garden. Then 
they used to take care of the pretty little yellow chicks. 
Sometimes there was a little bossy-calf for grandmother 
to feed. There were dear little white lambs, too. 

When summer came the hay was cut in the fields and 
brought in to fill the great barn. The children had jolly 
rides on the loads of hay. They liked to go berrying with 
their pails and baskets. They always took a lunch to eat 
in the woods. When they came to a spring of cool, clear 
water they had a drink. 

In the fall there was more work and fun. The boys 
and girls went out into the woods with big bags to bring 
home the nuts. They worked very hard to pick all the 
red cranberries down in the meadow before Jack Frost 
could get them. Some climbed up tall ladders into the 
apple trees to get the ripe apples. Out in the field every 
one helped to fill the wagon with squashes, pumpkins, 
beets, and turnips. When the wagon was full they all 
jumped in for a ride to tie barn. 

After the harvest was gathered in there was a real old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving ut the farm. So many aunts and 
uncles and little cousins came to eat turkey dinner that 
it took a week to get everything ready. 

In the evenings the ch’ ‘dren sat before the snapping logs in 
the great fireplace. T] ey cracked nuts and popped corn. 
Everyone wanted to hive a turn chopping the meat and 
apples for mince-mea'. But the children liked best of 
all to help make the ;slum pudding. Their mother used 
to let them stir in the plums. 

“Tf I’m going to make a Thanksgiving plum pudding 
at all, I want it to be a real one,” she used to say. 

So when it came tin e for them to stir in the plums, each 
little child could put ‘1 a plum for everything that made 
him thankful. 

Those happy little boys and girls had many things to 
be thankful for. They could not put their plums in fast 
enough. 

“One for father,” : aid a little boy. 
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“Mine is for mother,” said a little girl. 

“Don’t forget the baby. We’re thankful for her,” 
said another little child. 

There was a plum for Thanksgiving, and all the good 
things to eat. Then came more and more plums. That 
pudding was just stuffed with plums. 

At last every little child had something all his own, for 
which to put in a plum. 


“T’m thankful for my little white lamb,” said one of the 
brothers. He was thinking of the warin mittens and com- 
forters that little lamb’s wool might make. 

“T’m thankful for my ten brown chickens,” said a little 
girl. She wanted lots of eggs to sell in the summer- 
time. 

“Here’s a plum for my ride to Boston,” shouted a big 
boy. That was a wonderful journey. None of the other 
children had ever been so far away. It took days and days 
in an ox-cart. There were no trains then. 

“T’ll put in a plum for the china plate you brought home 
to me,” one of the sisters said. Many children had only 
dull pewter dishes or wooden ones in those days. So this 
little girl was very thankful for her willow ware plate. 
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Her mother told her a story about the birds, the trees, 
and the funny little people on it. 

“T almost forgot my store doll,” said a girl who put in 
a big plum. Before that wonderful store doll came grand- 
mother and her little sisters had corn-cob dolls to play 
with. In the summer-time they made dolls from holly- 
hock blossoms or poppies. 

“My plum is because I can sew and have my new pina- 
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fore,” said a little girl who was very proud of her blue 
pinafore with pockets on it. 

“T’ll put in my plum because I can heel and toe off,” 
said one of the older sisters. She could help knit the 
stockings for the family and she meant she was glad she 
had learned at last to do the very hardest part. 

All this happened long, long ago. Grandmother was 
the little girl so proud of her blue pinafore. 

Her own little boys and girls and all the little grand- 
children have learned to make Thanksgiving plum pudding 
just the same way. 

Sometimes when they are helping, a little child says. 
“Here goes a plum for grandmother because she told us 
how the plums went into the pudding!” 
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Grandmother’s True Stories 
os Mary E. WARNING 


F all the tales of fact, fable or fiction, possibly none 

O are so interesting to children as the ones which 

“really happened when you were little.” Assure 

your children that the following story actually hap- 

pened in the life of the little old lady who told it, and see 
if they do not appreciate it. 

The school-room was very quiet. Cynthia felt half 
afraid, even though Teacher sat on the raised platform 
up in front. You see, this little girl-had never been “kept 
in” before. At first, when her playmates, sorry to leave 
her behind, had gone slowly out, Cynthia had been ashamed 
at having missed in spelling. But now all other feelings 
were forgotten, she thought only of how still the room was 
with the seats all empty. 

It was some time before she could settle down to her 
task here in the dreadful quiet. : 

“M-e-l, mel; a-n, an; c-h-o-l, chol; y-y — melancholy.” 
Over and over the little girl’s lips repeated the syllables, 
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minute. Somehow everything seemed different when her 
school-mates were not there. The shadows looked dark, 
and the birds and squirrels were not half so friendly. She 
decided to hurry right on home. But when she started 
to go fast, all kinds of trouble began. Her dress was al- 
ways catching on the bushes, apd briars scratched her 
hands and arms. It had grown so dark and lonesome 
in the heart of the wood that the little girl was frightened 
when a dry twig snapped under her foot. 

Just as she was thinking that in a few moments more 
she would be out of the thick trees and brush, and in sight 
of the clearing about her home, she heard sounds which 
made her stand still. Something was coming swiftly 
toward her! There was a great cracking of dead limbs of 
trees. What could it be? A wild boar hunting for plums, 
or, maybe —a bear. Cynthia’s heart beat so hard that 
her little checkered apron fluttered above it. The foliage 
was so thick just ahead that she could see nothing beyond 
it, but she could hear soft steps rushing toward her along 
the trail. All at once the bushes parted and there stood 
Miller, her playmate, a boy of her own age who was being 


A Model of Grandmother’s House 


but her mind was with her schoolmates on the way home. 
Now they were in the cool, fragrant wood, where the leaves 
made such lovely shadows and where the squirrels chattered 
and the birds hopped about in the most friendly fashion. 
What fun they were having! Maybe, if she hurried, she 
could yet catch up with them. 

“M-e-l, mel; a-n, an; c-h-o-l, chol; y, y — melancholy.” 
Surely she knew the queer word now well enough to spell 
it. Up went a little hand. ae 

But Teacher was busy marking some papers the older 
pupils had written. The little girl seemed to be sitting 
there quite patiently, with her arm held high, but how wildly 
the little heart fluttered to be out and away. Would Teacher 
never look up? Cynthia gave a timid little cough. It was 
a more courteous way of calling attention to one’s self than 
that of snapping fingers, as the big boys did.’s 

Then Teacher looked up and beckoned Cynthia to the 
platform, 

“Right,” she said, when the hard: word. was spelled. 
“And would Cynthia study»cvety minute to-morrow and 
try not to miss?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ breathed, the little girl .. Then. she tiptoed 
down the aisle. How loudly ‘her:Shoes squeaked!» » , 

Once fairly out;of the room, she snatched her bonnet 
and dinner-pail:from , their hoof, and flew across “the 
clearing about the school-housé. .When« she: ggme tothe 
wood which lay betweefi her andshome} she. we 


she sit down for a little while? She tried it, but only for a 


brought up by her parents. His red hair was standing out 
every which way, his blue eyes were wide with excitement 
and his cheeks crimson. 

“Oh, run, run!” he cried, catching hold of her hand and 
pulling the little girl along the path he had just followed. 

“Your father has come home from St. Louis and has 
brought a steamboat with him.”’ 

In a twinkling all fear left Cynthia’s heart, which now 
beat equally high with excitement. The children did not 
stop running until they reaghed the kitchen door. There 
Miller pushed Cynthia into the room, and after one glance 
to make sure that the strange thing had not disappeared, 
turned to see the little girl’s astonishment. 

Along almost one whole side of the kitchen stood a great, 
black, shiny something from which rose a: pipe and curl of 
white smoke. No wonder the boy, upon one hasty glance had 
called it a steamboat. But Cynthia, either because she was 
a little woman and should know such things, or because she 
had seen a better picture, cried, with shining eyes, “O 
Miller, that’s not a steamboat! It’s:a cook-stove!”’ 

So it proved to be the first stove in that part of the country. 
Many grown people, as well as children, had never seen one 
before. It was very different from our stoves of to-day, hav- 
ing two lids in front, two more in back, a little higher up, 
and the oven a funny round place. fitted .onto the pipe. 

Many days passed, Grandmother said; before Cynthia’s 


why smother learned to like the new cook-stove half so well as 
At first she thought what a beautiful place it'was: Should.” 


the big, fireplace With it’s pots and kettles hanging from the 
crane. 












A Railroad Station 


Grace D. LYNN 











A constructed train, consisting of an engine, a tender, 
and a passenger car, is the basis for our railroad station 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This was worked 
out in a fourth grade under a most competent teacher. 
Each child constructed the three pieces. These were 
given as dictation lessons. In another free drawing 
period, after a talk on suggestions, the other material 
suited for use was developed. Ideas were added from 
time to time. 

A train may be constructed by following these directions: 






































Engine 

Truck 3 x 6”, with a half inch turn up on six inch 
side. 

Boiler 4 x 6’’, with a half inch circle cut out, one inch 
below the center of one six inch side. 

Cab 43 x 6’, with two windows on each side, drawn 
without measurement. 

Fender 3 x 2’, based on a triangle formed by a dot 
placed 13” below the center of one 3” side, connected 
with two other dots each a half inch from the corners 
of that same 3” side. A half inch turns down. 

Domes, light and bell — to be drawn on doubled paper. 
All bell shaped. The tops thus form hinges. A very 
small piece bent out from the bottom of each allows 
for pasting. Paste along the center of boiler piece 
(Fig. 2), forming triangles. (Light in Fig. 3.) 

Paper should be 1 x,3” creased to appear 3 x 3”. 

Funnel 2 x 2, rolled around a pencil and placed half 
way down in the circle of the boiler. 





































































































Paste edge A of the boiler to edge B. This in turin to 
be pasted to the center of truck, with the cab touching 
and directly behind. The fender is attached to the front 
end of truck. Four 13” and four ?” circles complete 
the engine. 


























Tender 4 x 5” 
Is constructed as a 2 x 3” box. Four 3” wheels are 
required. 
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Passenger car 
Top 5 x 6”, with the windows unmeasured but even| 
placed on each side. 
Truck 3 x 6”, made like engine truck. Eight 
wheels. 
When the whole is assembled the train is completed. 





November Poster 


JoHANNA Hot 


(The patterns for the above poster can be obtained by applyi 
Miss J. Holm, 340 Olive Street, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


The above poster illustrates the language lessons [or 
the month of November. The Dutch people are cut from 
the Manila paper and colored by the children, following a 
language lesson on the costumes of the people of Holland: 
The windmills and one-story houses with thatched roofs 
are illustrated next. Not any of this work is mounted 
until the subject of Holland is exhausted. On the day 
on which it is reviewed the material is mounted on the 
border. 

The background in this entire border is a strip of lu 
“oatmeal” wall paper the length desired. The above 
border jis twenty-feet long. For the foreground, illustrating 
Holland and America brown, “oatmeal” wall paper is used. 
Then the border is tacked in place with thumb tacks on the 
wainscoting in the room and is ready for mounting. The 
children paste and under direction of teacher mo 
all they have made. 

Now the journey ‘across the ocean is illustrated. The 
boats are folded from 4x4 Prang paper. The brown 
coated paper is used in this border. Any simple | 
fold can be used. (The description of these folds is 
cluded with the patterns used.) To mount these boats 
cut or tear rough lines or slits in the blue paper illustrating 
the ocean about three inches long. Insert a boat into each 
of these and touch the ragged edges with white chalk, making 
the appearance of white caps. 

A large rock is torn from the brown paper and inse' 
into a hole torn in the blue paper near the coast, illustrit 
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ing America. This is Plymouth Rock. The torn edge 
is touched with white chalk also. 

Next the Indianstwere cut out and colored and mounted. 
Then the Pilgrims going to church. A log church torn from 
the brown paper is darkened and is placed near the little 
stream which separates the Indians from the home of the 
white people. A background of trees is torn from green 
paper and mounted at the extreme edge of the brown 
paper. ‘Tree trunks torn from brown paper and darkened 
with colored crayons are mounted in the foreground. The 
Indian tents are cut and colored also and mounted in place. 

This completes the Thanksgiving Poster, a border 
rich in information and of interest to the children for months 
after its completion. 





The School Visitor 


AcHASA BEECHLER 


“TT does not seem right, Miss Collins, to take your 
time,” said the visitor when the last of the children 
had gone, “but there are so many things in the room 
which I have been noticing and am anxious to know 

the use of: “The Farm,” indicating a drawing which 

covered nearly the whole of the blackboard on one side of 
the room, “looks interesting, but it must be a long story; 
the picture with the verbs,” glancing at a smaller picture 
at the back of the room; “all of these sets of written and 
printed phrase cards on the table here by your desk; these 
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sheets of folded and printed drawing paper, evidently some 
sort of a phonic device; and O!” as she lifted one set of 
cards, revealing another underneath, “what a fine set of 
pictured phonogram cards! Is it —is it too much to ask 
to copy these drawings?”’ 

“Certainly not,” laughed the teacher; “you are welcome .# 
to anything you see; but not so fast; you know the old 
rule — one thing at a time.” Here is a copy of the hekto- 
graphed farm and it is not the first one that has been asketl 
for. In this.white envelope marked ‘f 2’ are the script 
words, in the Manila envelope, ‘f 5’ the print ones; each 
little word card being marked on the back with the same 
letter and figure as the envelope in which it belongs, so 
that when a word is lost it can easily be replaced just where 
it came from. Without this device it would be impossible 
to keep our materials from being so scattered as to be un- 
usable, for little children will drop things on the floor. 

“Tt is best not to present the farm to the immature chil- 
dren until they know some of the words, perhaps as late 
as the third month of school, or later, if necessary. Of 
course it depends wholly upon the development of the 
majority of the children. It takes them some little time 
to learn the places of the pictures and words above the 
blackboard and I have felt. that, to avoid confusion, they 
should not be given the farm until they can easily use this 
material which has first been presented. Then the draw- 
ings should be placed upon the blackboard, one section 
every few days, the story being developed so slowly that 
the children can have no trouble remembering it and pro- 
nouncing the words by looking at the picture. 
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“When all' the drawings have been put upon the black- 
board and the children know the story, it is time to place, 
where the children can choose it, if they wish, the picture 
hektographed without the words, the script words being 
hektographed separately and placed in envelopes. Some- 
times at this early stage a few children will show signs of 
being able to handle the print words. If such is the case 
a few envelopes of print words should be added. I have 
found that usually those children who cannot use the print 
words avoid them, choosing the script only, while the more 
capable children are delighted to be able to work with the 
print.” . 

“Tt is interesting to watch the children place the words,” 
said the visitor. “The chubby, fair-haired boy in the white 
wash-suit who sits’ — “That is John,” interrupted Miss 
Collins; “a: fine little fellow, but very immature”—“in- 
variably,” proceeded the visitor, “turned toward the black- 
board, held his word card high up before him, moved it 
here and there, continually glancing from it to the black- 
board and back again until he found where it belonged, 
then down it would go into its place. With a little smile 
of satisfaction he would pick up another word and go 
through the same performance.” 

“Yes, John just yesterday discovered that he could use 
the farm and he finds it exceedingly engrossing,” replied 
the teacher. 

“Tt must. be the story that makes it so interesting,” 
tactfully suggested the visitor, glancing at the clock which 
was nearing the noon hour. 

“No, not wholly,” smiled Miss Collins, “but it will not 
take long to tell it.” 

“In this little farm-house lived Father, Mother, Brother, 
Sister and Baby. It was Brother’s work to see that the 
garden gate was closed every night. One evening he for- 
got it. Towards morning Mother heard a noise just out- 
side the window. She looked out and saw the cow in the 
garden, tramping on the flowers (writing the words in 
italics in their places on the blackboard). Mother went 
into the garden to drive out the cow and here she is. Shep 
wakened up. He barked, ‘Bow wow! Bow wow,’ so 





loudly that everyone in the house got up to see what it was 
all about. Brother stood at this window, Sister with Baby 
in her arms looked out of this window. Father went out 
to help Mother and here he is almost in the garden. Poor 
frightened Kitty ran away up here on the roof. After the 
cow rar out of the garden Brother took her to the barn to be 
milked. Molly, the girl who helped mother with the house 
work, went out to feed the little yellow chickens in this 
little chicken house. So we'll write Molly here and chickens 
here. 

T’ll tell you the story again, children, and you may help 
me by saying the written words as we come to them. 

This is quite enough for one day. The next morning, 
when the children enter the room, they are interested to 
find the barn, ladder and roof added to the drawing. We 
then review yesterday’s story and add a little more to it. 

All the family went into the house for breakfast. After 
they had eaten, Jack, that was Brother’s name, had to go 
out to help Father. But before going into the barn he ran 
up and down the ladder several times. When he was here 
(pointing to the top of the ladder) he was up. When he 
was here he was down. Then he went in to feed the horses. 
Pretty soon he came out to feed the pigs in this pen behind 
the barn. But my! what a fine havstack! Jack just 
had to climb it and slide down on the day before going into 
the house to get ready for school. (The haystack may be 
added to the blackboard drawing. It is omitted here 
because of insufficient space.) 

“See if you can tell all the words, children. If you can, 
there will be another picture on the blackboard to-morrow 
morning. 

“It did not take Jack long to wash his face and hands 
and comb his hair. Then off he ran. Long before he 
came to the little school-house he saw the flag waving on 
top of the flag pole and the children playing here in the yard. 
At recess they went down to the pond to play. It was 
such fun. A man sitting in a boat caught a little fish. | 
haven’t time to draw the man or the fish so I'll just write 
the words — this is the man and here is the fish. The chi'- 
dren watched the ducks swim around on the water and heard 
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the frogs say ‘Kerchug,’ then the bell rang and away the 
children all ran to the school-house again. 

“After school Jack and May — May was Sister’s name 
— played by the apple tree near the barn. May threw 
her doll down here on the while she went back and 
forth, back and forth, in the swing and here she is. Jack 
climbed the tree to pick some apples. Here he sits eating 
an apple and flying his kite away up in the air. My! isn’t 
he having a good time! 

“Sitting up so high in the tree he could see all around. 
May could too when she was swinging away up in the air, 
so they both saw a naughty boy standing away over here 


on the hill. They saw him throw his hat at something in 


the tree. Yes, it was a nest. A bird flew away up into 
the air and an egg fell to the ground. When the boy saw 
what he had done he felt so badly that he ran home and 
told his Mother all about it. He said he would never do 
such a naughty thing again and he never did. 
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“Jack and May felt very sorry for the poor little bird, 
but pretty soon they forgot about it, for what do you 
think happened? Grandpa drove up the road. Here 
is his horse, back of the horse is the wagon, and here 
sits Grandpa. My! how delighted the children were! 
They climbed into the wagon and rode to the barn. 
Such fun as it was to sit beside Grandpa and help him to 
drive! 

See if you can help me tell the whole story, children. 
How well you told the words! You will be ready for a 
surprise to-morrow (the hektographed farm). 

“Thank you,” said the visitor, “I think I can remember 
it all. But it is too late for an explanation of all these 
other things,” looking wistfully around the room. 

“As you are so interested, come again, if you can, a 
month or two later; perhaps there will be time for all these 
other things and undoubtedly we’ll have something new,” 
invited the teacher. 


November Booklet for Spelling 


Mary B. Gruss 


This November cover for a spelling booklet is made of 
gray bogus paper 8” by 4%”. 

Fold the paper in the middle, adjust a compass at 2”, 
place it so a small portion of the circle will come beyond 
the fold. See Fig. “A.” Use the same center and draw 
a second circle with a radius of 13”. 

Carefully trace the chrysanthemum design on rice or 
tissue paper. Place this thin paper face down and go over 
the back with a soft lead pencil. 

Lift the tracing paper and arrange it on the circle of 
bogus paper, trace the design and you will find a print is 
left on the gray paper. 





C-FRONT oF GooxrteT—CLOSED 


Pucw size. 


Mix the colors desired, fill in the design with flat washes. 
When the color is perfectly dry, outline the design with a 
black line. See Fig. “C.” 

The back of the cover should have a marginal line of 
same width and color as the front cover margin. 

If the pupils can print well their monogram may be 
placed in the middle of the back cover. 

The pages for the book are made of unruled white 
paper. They are sewed to the cover with long, even 
stitches. The ends are brought to the middle of the 
back and tied in a hard knot with short ends to the 
thread. 
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Hiawatha—Paper Cutting 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS III 


The Corn Song 


Auice E. ALLEN 
Pw: of all, get inspired all over again with 


Whittier’s Corn Song. You will see in a flash of 

inspiration how readily it will lend itself toa little 

school-room ‘“‘pageant.” Then get the children 
inspired with the series of pictures its simpler stanzas 
suggest. If no other setting for the words can be readily 
found, use the well-known “Christmas” found in all 
Hymnals, repeating the last line of each stanza. Divide 
the school into six groups, and let each group: learn its 
own particular stanza and the last, which is to be given 
by all. ; 

The different groups should enter the room from some 
outside door, slowly, one group at a time. The march 
should be arranged, so that when the last stanza is sung, 
all the children have come to a central position in the room. 
Any amount of ingenuity may be shown in the march, the 
bits of costuming, etc. The whole may be very simple or 
very picturesque, as desired. 

The first group represent “other lands.” Let them show 
as many warm colors and characteristic touches of costume 
of tropical and semi-tropical countries, as desired. They 
carry fruit of all kinds appropriate to the spirit of the 
stanza they sing. 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine: 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


The second group are little New Englanders (Puritans 
if desired) carrying ears of corn — all kinds of corn. 


We better love ihe hardy gift, 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storms shall drift 
Our harvest-fields with snow. 


The third group are little Farmers, in as typical costumes 


as may be found. They imitate, with clever pantomime, 
ploughing the land. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


The fourth group are little Sowers. With pretty rhyth- 
mic motions, as they march, they “drop the seed.”’ Show 
three or four “robber crows” alongside, if desired — tiny 
children, with big flappy black wings. 

We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May; 


And frightened from the sprouting grain ° 
The robber crows away. 


The fifth group should be as dainty and pretty as possible, 
representing, themselves, the Corn Leaves, Tassels, and 
Silk. 

The Leaves may wear, or carry, long, pale-green, rust!) 
paper ribbons; the Tassels and Silk should be yellow-haired 
children, who wear their hair flying about them, with 
touches of yellow crepe paper about their costumes.. (Of 
course, beautifiik costumes may be used, if desired, and 
where it can possibly be’ had, real corn stalks and ears of 
corn should be carried.) 


All through the long bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew broad and fair, 

And waved through hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


The sixth group shows children in old-style costumes 
husking corn — real, if possible —as the little Huskers. 
One or two may lift a “red ear”’ high. 


And now with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves 
And bear the treasure home. 


For the last stanza, which adds the Thanksgiving touch, 
let those who do not carry corn circle about those who do, 
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forming tableau. Those with tke corn lift it high, all 
look up reverently, while singing. 
Still, let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 


Still, let us for his golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God! 





Hiawatha in the Class-room 


IRENE DOUGLASS 


HE many primary teachers who make use of “The 
Hiawatha Primer,” written by Miss Holbrook, 


always wax enthusiastic when discussing it. The 

teachers who have yet to discover what a splendid 
supplementary reader this book is for either the first or 
second grade, have an immense treat in store. For not 
only does this book keep the attention of the class from 
the first to the last page, but the work is so excellently 
arranged that a great deal of drill is given to each new 
word or expression, and in such an entertaining way that 
there is not the slightest suggestion of monotony. The 
story also affords manifold opportunities for language 
lessons on Indian life, nature study, drawing, modelling 
and dramatization. 

The book deals with the greater part of the Third Canto 
of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” From six to ten pages of 
introductory work is given before what we call “the im- 
portant pages” occur, when some ten or twelve lines from 
the poem itself are given verbatim. 

During our study of this book we become great collectors 
of Indian curios. We devote one corner of our room to 
our treasures. These consist of pictures of Indian life, 
toy canoes, moccasins, bow and arrows, birch bark, etc.; 
everything in fact that will help us to vividly picture to 
ourselves the childhood of the little Indian boy who lived 
“by the shores of Gitchee Gumee.” 

We take an occasional drawing lesson for our Indian 
alphabet booklet. As each new object is made familiar 
its picture is drawn and a few simple words written about 
it. Of course Hiawatha himself comes first, and in gor- 
geous colors we draw the picture of a little comrade who 
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dresses up for us in his Indian costume and multi-colored 
feathers. Beneath the picture we write: 

H is for Hiawatha. 

He was a little Indian boy. 


Probably the next attempt is to draw or paint the wig- 

wam and write the lines: 
W is for wigwam. 
Hiawatha lived in a wigwam. 

Let the children suggest suitable lines. 

One by one the acorn, bear, cove, deer, etc., are drawn, 
painted, or cut out and pasted on a sheet of paper. These 
sheets are put carefully away until the whole or nearly 
all the alphabet is completed. They are then arranged 
in alphabetical order, made into a booklet with an appro- 
priate cover design, and tied with raffia. If a sufficient 
quantity of birch bark is obtainable it may be used as a 
cover, and the whole tied together with a slender thong. 

Another plan, though bordering on the same idea, is to 
have the various objects modeled in plasticine or clay, 
retaining the best of each, and placing it on some low, 
available shelf, together with a small card explaining the 
model. 

Each separate portion of the poem may be dramatized, 
but the culminating point comes when the book is com- 
pleted. The whole class may be called into requisition, 
some fourteen or more children constituting the Readers, 
while the remaining pupils are chosen to act in accordance 
with the descriptions given in the poem. 

The properties are very simple. A large curtain draped 
over two easels turned back to back affords a splendid 
wigwam. Then in a class of any size there will usually 
be found at least three children who own the popular 
Indian suits. The little readers are not in costume, al- 
though each one may wear one or two feathers in his hair 
to make the scenes more realistic. The squirrel, reindeer, 
bear, rabbit, birds, and firefly are not represented any 
more vividly than appropriate actions may demonstrate. 
(If the teacher wishes, and can give the necessary time, 
she may, of course, arrange costumes more or less elab- 
orate.) The deer, “the famous roebuck” indeed, boasts 
a pair of branching antlers. These may be cut from card- 
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board and if attached to a small fur rug or coat, will delight 
the child who is to be the “deer with antlers.” A bow and 
arrows are also essential. 

The necessary Indian figures are of course Hiawatha, 
Nokomis and Iago, who are resplendent in their gay cos- 
tumes. The readers are ranged along the side of the room, 
the wigwam being assigned the place of honor on the plat- 
form. If this little play could be given out of doors, it 
would of course be much more desirable. 

While the description of the wigwam and its surround- 
ings is being read by the first child, “By the shores of 
Gitchee Gumee, By the shining Big-Sea-Water, Stood 
the wigwam of Nokomis,” the wigwam remains closed, 
but when the second child reads “There the wrinkled old 
Nokomis Nursed the little Hiawatha,” the flaps of the 
wigwam are thrown back disclosing Nokomis, who is seen 
nursing the little boy, lulling him to sleep. The children 
all sing gently the lullaby “Ewa-yea, my little owlet.” 

Soon, however, Nokomis and Hiawatha leave the wig- 
wam, for the old grandmother must teach him “of the 
stars that shine in heaven,” and show him the comet and 
the Northern Lights. This is done in pantomime, while 
the reading is going on. 

Now they are seated before the wigwam, listening to 
“the whispering of the pine trees,”’ and “the lapping of 
the water,” and watching the little firefly which is flitting 
before them. One of the smallest children is chosen for 
this part. Again the class sings an Indian song, “‘Wah- 
wah-taysee, little fire-fly.” 

Soon the moon rises “ rippling, rounding from the water,” 
and in answer to Hiawatha’s whispered question Nokomis 
responds, giving the story of the Indian myth of the flecks 
and shadows on the moon. All this is done in pantomime 
as the reading of the poem goes steadily on. 

Once more they compose themselves to sleep and now 
comes loud and clear the hooting of the owls which have 
been stationed behind the wigwam, in the forest. Hia- 
watha shows his terror, and Nokomis soothes him and 
explains in gestures the origin of the terrifying sounds. 

Morning comes, and the little boy goes out to speak 
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Saw the rainbow jn the heaven 


with his chickens. The birds, as many as desired, flutter 
around him singing. The robin, the opechee, may be 
represented by those wearing red dresses, ribbons or ties; 
the bluebird, the Owaissa, by those wearing blue. 

His brothers, the animals, crowd around him too. Let 
different ones represent the reindeer, squirrel, rabbit and 
beaver. After a little talk on these animals, let the chil 
dren display what originality they possess by showing how 
they think the animals would act. 

Now Iago, “the great boaster” makes his appearance 
fashions a bow for Hiawatha, and points toward the forest 
as the child then reading says, “Go my son into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together; Kill for us a famous 
roebuck, Kill for us a deer with antlers.”” Hiawatha 
leaves the wigwam, and bow and arrows in hand, goes to 
that part of the room which we have previously designated 
as the forest, while the birds and animals fly and leap be- 
fore him, calling to him not to shoot them. But this 
time he pays no attention to his‘ chickens” and “ brothers,’ 
but with eyes cast down and toward the trail, comes to 
the ford in the river. Here he lies hidden behind the 
alder bushes, (a convenient desk or chair in our case) and 
waits until the deer comes in sight. Then while the de- 
scription of the killing of the deer is being read Hiawatha 
shoots his arrow which immediately kills the deer. His 
joy is unbounded as he raises the deer to his shoulder (the 
fur and the antlers attached constitute the deer at this 
point) and goes back to the wigwam, where Nokomis and 
Iago are anxiously awaiting his return. 

Nokomis takes the deer and soon is able to show the 
cloak she has made for Hiawatha, and prepares a banquet, 
while Iago goes among the villagers inviting them to the 
feast. As many children as possible come to the feast 
and our little play closes by a few Indian stories being told 
by three or four of the children as they are seated in a 
circle around a tripod and kettle, enjoying the banquet. 
The story of Mudjekeewis the West Wind and his sons, 
the East, South and North Winds, can be told easily and 
is enjoyed by all the children. ‘ 

Do not think that this should be studied and rehearsed 
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and become a cut and dried affair. The more spontaneity 
and originality there is on the part of the little players, 
the more pleasure and benefit will be derived. Let the 
children act out their own ideas and if possible invite an- 
other class to come and enjoy the play with you. 

If a teacher is not able to obtain a set of Hiawatha 
Primers for her class, she may tell the story, little by little, 
and when it is well known she herself may do the reading 
and let the class act it out as here shown. 





Playing Grandma 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(The children wear dresses and caps and spectacles, to look as much 
as possible like Grandma. When they all recite they face in two and 
two, and return to original position.) 


First Did you ever wear grandma’s cap? 


All Did you? Did you? 
Second When she was settled for a nap? 
All Did you? Did you? 


Third A pretty cap that fits so neatly, 
Fourth That covers all the hair completely, 
Fifth While dear grandma is sleeping sweetly, 


All Did you? Did you? 

First Did you take her kerchief white? 
All Did you? Did you? 

Second Cross the ends then very tight, 
All Did you? Did you? 


Third Did you then put on grownup clothes? 
Fourth To be a lady I suppose, 
Fifth What shall we say when grandma knows? 


All Did you? Did you? 

First Did you take off her glasses too? 

All Did you? Did you? 

Second ‘They are funny things when looking through, 
All Did you? Did you? 


Third What if she wakens from her nap, 
Fourth Looking for her snow-white cap, 
Fifth | What will she say to us mayhap? 
All Did you? Did you? 
All (bowing low) 
Oh grandma dear, we’ve come to call, 
Like grownup ladies, quite — 
We bow to you, we all bow low, 
We are ladies most polite, 
Now, if it will not be a bore, 
We'll call to-morrow then, at four, 
We'll call on you, grownup, you see, 
And help you with your toast and tea! 


(Aft take hold of skirts and go off slowly.) 
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An Old-fashioned School 


Atice E. ALLEN 


In connection with November and Thanksgiving, read 
all you can, and tell it over in simple fashion to the little 
ones, of the old-time schools. Picture the ‘‘ masters” 
making pens; the classes; the quaint form of dismissal; 
the costumes of the little lads and lassies of those days. 
Read for yourself all of Benjamin F. Taylcr’s poem, “The 
Old School-house.” (It is found in his “Songs of Yes- 
terday,” published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 

Give the children as many of the lines or stanzas as you 
think they will understand or enjoy. Then some gray 
day, just for a change, let the children play awhile at going 
to an old-fashioned school. Give the little play in any way 
that appeals to you. The following is only a suggestion. 
You may read the lines chosen (with as many others as 
you like), and let the little folks act them out; or you may 
find that the inimitable rhyme and rhythm of the verses, 
together with the vivid pictures they make, have fastened 
them in the children’s own memory, and that they will 
say them, themselves, as they play them. 

(Some of the lines below have been slightly changed to make them 
more simple.) 

ScHoot “CALLED’’* 


Master (a little boy drumming on window with ruler) 
Don’t you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school? 
Don’t you hear the master drumming 
On the window with his rule? 
Master drumming, children coming 
Into school? 


Children (different ones, as they come in with baskets, etc.) 
Tip-toed figures reach the catch, 
Tiny fingers click the latch; 

Girls 
Curly-headed girls throng in, 
Lily-free from toil and sin; 

Boys 
Breezy boys bolt in together, 
Bringing breaths of wintry weather; 
Bringing baskets Indian-checked, 
Dinners in them sadly wrecked. 


All (as they take seats) 
Don’t you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school? 


ScHOOL TIME 


Master (seating himself, and mending pens, as boys and girls 
begin to thumb books, buzzing like bees) 
Don’t you hear the scholars thrumming, 
Bumble bees in June? 
All the leaves together thumbing, 
Like singers hunting for a tune? 


Children (as master hums tunes 
Master mending pens and humming 
Bonnie Doon? 


Writing Class (writing as much like picture in verse, as may be) 
Writing class with heads one way, 

Tongues all out for holiday, 

Hark —the goose-quills sputtering grate, 

Rasping likean awkward slate, 

Swinging round in mighty B’s, 

Lazy X’s, crazy Z’s. 


Reading Class (tiny ones at desk) 
Aproned boys and girls aged five, 
Youngest in the humming hive, 
Standing by the Master’s knee, 
Calls the roll of A, B, C. 


*Used by permission of the publishers. 
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board and if attached to a small fur rug or coat, will delight 
the child who is to be the “deer with antlers.” A bow and 
arrows are also essential. 

The necessary Indian figures are of course Hiawatha, 
Nokomis and Iago, who are resplendent in their gay cos- 
tumes. The readers are ranged along the side of the room, 
the wigwam being assigned the place of honor on the plat- 
form. If this little play could be given out of doors, it 
would of course be much more desirable. 

While the description of the wigwam and its surround- 
ings is being read by the first child, “By the shores of 
Gitchee Gumee, By the shining Big-Sea-Water, Stood 
the wigwam of Nokomis,” the wigwam remains closed, 
but when the second child reads “There the wrinkled old 
Nokomis Nursed the little Hiawatha,” the flaps of the 
wigwam are thrown back disclosing Nokomis, who is seen 
nursing the little boy, lulling him to sleep. The children 
all sing gently the lullaby “Ewa-yea, my little owlet.” 

Soon, however, Nokomis and Hiawatha leave the wig- 
wam, for the old grandmother must teach him “of the 
stars that shine in heaven,” and show him the comet and 
the Northern Lights. This is done in pantomime, while 
the reading is going on. 

Now they are seated before the wigwam, listening to 
“the whispering of the pine trees,’ and “the lapping of 
the water,” and watching the little firefly which is flitting 
before them. One of the smallest children is chosen for 
this part. Again the class sings an Indian song, ‘‘ Wah- 
wah-taysee, little fire-fly.” 

Soon the moon rises “ rippling, rounding from the water,” 
and in answer to Hiawatha’s whispered question Nokomis 
responds, giving the story of the Indian myth of the flecks 
and shadows on the moon. All this is done in pantomime 
as the reading of the poem goes steadily on. 

Once more they compose themselves to sleep and now 
comes loud and clear the hooting of the owls which have 
been stationed behind the wigwam, in the forest. Hia- 
watha shows his terror, and Nokomis soothes him and 
explains in gestures the origin of the terrifying sounds. 

Morning comes, and the little boy goes out to speak 








At the door on summer evenings sat the little Hiawatha 











Saw the rainbow jn the heaven 


with his chickens. The birds, as many as desired, flutter 
around him singing. The robin, the opechee, may be 
represerited by those wearing red dresses, ribbons or ties; 
the bluebird, the Owaissa, by those wearing blue. 

His brothers, the animals, crowd around him too. Let 
different ones represent the reindeer, squirrel, rabbit and 
beaver. After a little talk on these animals, let the chil 
dren display what originality they possess by showing how 
they think the animals would act. 

Now Iago, “the great boaster” makes his appearance, 
fashions a bow for Hiawatha, and points toward the forest 
as the child then reading says, ‘Go my son into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together; Kill for us a famous 
roebuck, Kill for us a deer with antlers.’”’ Hiawatha 
leaves the wigwam, and bow and arrows in hand, goes to 
that part of the room which we have previously designated 
as the forest, while the birds and animals fly and leap be- 
fore him, calling to him not to shoot them. But this 
time he pays no attention to his“ chickens” and “ brothers,’ 
but with eyes cast down and toward the trail, comes t: 
the ford in the river. Here he lies hidden behind th: 
alder bushes, (a convenient desk or chair in our case) and 
waits until the deer comes in sight. Then while the de- 
scription of the killing of the deer is being read Hiawatha 
shoots his arrow which immediately kills the deer. His 
joy is unbounded as he raises the deer to his shoulder (th: 
fur and the antlers attached constitute the deer at thi- 
point) and goes back to the wigwam, where Nokomis anc 
Iago are anxiously awaiting his return. 

Nokomis takes the deer and soon is able to show th: 
cloak she has made for Hiawatha, and prepares a banquet 
while Iago goes among the villagers inviting them to the 
feast. As many children as possible come to the feast 
and our little play closes by a few Indian stories being told 
by three or four of the children as they are seated in a 
circle around a tripod and kettle, enjoying the banquet 
The story of Mudjekeewis the West Wind and his sons. 
the East, South and North Winds, can be told er and 
is enjoyed by all the children. 

Do not think that this should be studied and sehenceed 
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and become a cut and dried affair. The more spontaneity 
and originality there is on the part of the little players, 
the more pleasure and benefit will be derived. Let the 
children act out their own ideas and if possible invite an- 
other class to come and enjoy the play with you. 

If a teacher is not able to obtain a set of Hiawatha 
Primers for her class, she may tell the story, little by little, 
and when it is well known she herself may do the reading 
and let the class act it out as here shown. 





Playing Grandma 


LAuRA ROUNTREE SMITH 

(The children wear dresses and caps and spectacles, to look as much 
as possible like Grandma. When they all recite they face in two and 
two, and return to original position.) 

First Did you ever wear grandma’s cap? 

All Did you? Did you? 

Second When she was settled for a nap? 

All Did you? Did you? 

Third A pretty cap that fits so neatly, 

Fourth That covers all the hair completely, 

Fifth While dear grandma is sleeping sweetly, 

All Did you? Did you? 


First Did you take her kerchief white? 

All Did you? Did you? 

Second Cross the ends then very tight, 

All Did you? Did you? 

Third Did you then put on grownup clothes? 
Fourth To be a lady I suppose, 

Fifth What shall we say when grandma — s? 
All Did you? Did you? 


First Did you take off her glasses too? 
All Did you? Did you? 
Second They are funny things when looking through, 
All Did you? Did you? 
Third What if she wakens from her nap, 
Fourth Looking for her snow-white cap, 
Fifth What will she say to us mayhap? 
All Did you? Did you? 
All (bewing low) 
Oh grandma dear, we’ve come to call, 
Like grownup ladies, quite — 
We bow to you, we all ‘bow low, 
We are ladies most polite, 
Now, if it will not be a bore, 
We'll call to-morrow then, at four, 
We'll call on you, grownup, you see, 
And help you with your toast and tea! 


(AW take hold of skirts and go off slouly.) 
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An Old-fashioned School 


Atice E. ALLEN 


In connection with November and Thanksgiving, read 
all you can, and tell it over in simple fashion to the little 
ones, of the old-time schools. Picture the “masters” 
making pens; the classes; the quaint form of dismissal; 
the costumes of the little lads and lassies of those days. 
Read for yourself all of Benjamin F. Taylcr’s poem, “The 
Old School-house.” (It is found in his “Songs of Yes- 
terday,” published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 

Give the children as many of the lines or stanzas as you 
think they will understand or enjoy. Then some gray 
day, just for a change, let the children play awhile at going 
to an old-fashioned school. Give the little play in any way 
that appeals to you. The following is only a suggestion. 
You may read the lines chosen (with as many others as 
you like), and let the little folks act them out; or you may 
find that the inimitable rhyme and rhythm of the verses, 
together with the vivid pictures they make, have fastened 
them in the children’s own memory, and that they will 
say them, themselves, as they play them. 

(Some of the lines below have been slightly changed to make them 
more simple.) 

ScHoot “CALLED’’* 


Master (a little boy drumming on window with ruler) 
Don’t you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school? 
Don’t you hear the master drumming 
On the window with his rule? 
Master drumming, children coming 
Into school? 


Children (different ones, as they come in with baskets, etc.) 
Tip-toed figures reach the catch, 
Tiny fingers click the latch; 

Girls 
Curly-headed girls throng in, 
Lily-free from toil and sin; 

Boys 
Breezy boys bolt in together, 
Bringing breaths of wintry weather; 
Bringing baskets Indian-checked, 
Dinners in them sadly wrecked. 


All (as they take seats) 
Don’t you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school? 


ScHOOL TIME 


Master (seating himself, and mending pens, as boys and girls 
begin to thumb books, buzzing like bees) 
Don’t you hear the scholars thrumming, 
Bumble bees in June? 
All the leaves together thumbing, 
Like singers hunting for a tune? 


Children (as master hums tunes 
Master mending pens and humming 
Bonnie Doon? 


Writing Class (writing as much like picture in verse, as may be) 
Writing class with heads one way, 
Tongues all out for holiday, 
Hark —the goose-quills sputtering grate, 
Rasping likean awkward slate, 
Swinging round in mighty B’s, 
Lazy X’s, crazy Z’s. 


Reading Class (tiny ones at desk) 
Aproned boys and girls aged five, 
Youngest in the humming hive, 
Standing by the Master’s knee, 
Calls the roll of A, B, C. 


*Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Frightened hair all blown about, 
Buttered lips in half a pout, 
Knuckle boring out an eye, 
Saying “P” and thinking “Pie”! 


Spelling Class (as many as desired take places, tall boy at 
head — little girl at foot, toe the line, spell, miss the word, 
and little girl at foot “goes to the head’’) 

_ See that crevice in the floor — 
Slender line from door to door. 


Ranged along in rigid row, 

Inky, golden, black, or tow, 

Are heads of spellers high or low. 
Runs a word along the line, 

Like the running of a vine, 
Blossoms out from lip to lip, 

Till a girl in azure slip 

Catches breath and spells the word, 
Flits up the class like any bird, 
Cheeks in bloom with honest blood, 
Stands at the head where Thomas stood! 


ScHoo.’s DisMISSED 
Master (standing at desk, while girls courtesy and boys make 
bobbing bows to him from the door) 
Evening reddens on the wall, 
“ Attention!” now “Obeisance all!” 
Girls 
The girls’ short dresses touch the floor, 
They drop their curt’sies at the door. 
Boys 
The boys jerk bows with jack-knife springs, 
All 
And — out-of-doors they all take wings! 
Dying day the world had kissed — 
Good-night, good-night — the school’s dismissed. 
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A Little Pilgrim Play 


BERTHA E. BusH 
ScENE — On board the Mayflower 


CHARACTERS 


Master William Bradford 
His Wife 
Master Edward Winslow 
His Wife 


(This dialogue is here arranged for four, but may just as well be giver 
by a single boy and girl or by any number dressed in Puritan costume. 


Mistress Bradford To-morrow is Monday. 

Bradford Well, what of that? 

Mistress Winslow Monday is washing day. 

Winslow Yes, I know. But how could you wash on a 
crowded ship like this? 

Mistress Bradford You men can row us to shore and we 
will wash there. 

Bradford But the sea is very rough and stormy and the 
boat will rock terribly. 

Mistress Winslow We are not afraid of that. 

Mistress Bradford We would go through more than that 
to be clean. 

Winslow You haven’t any water to wash with. 

Mistress Winslow We'll take sea water. 

Bradford But it is very cold. 

Mistress Bradford You will build us a great fire to heat 
the water and that will make us warm. 

Winslow You haven’t any clotheslines. 

Mistress Winslow We will spread the clothes on th 
beach and hold them down with stones. 

Bradford But it will be dreadfully hard work. 

Both the Girls We don’t mind hard work if it only makes 
us clean. 

Both the Boys All right! We'll row you over to the 
beach early Monday morning, and have a washing day. 


A PAGE OF GAMES 


Play Hours and Their Values 


Nina B. LAMKIN 


(Head of Physical Education Department of Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, 
Mo., and Director of Nautical Training School for Physical Directors 


and Playground Workers. Founder of Boysand Girls’ Play Association 
of America.) 


“What Rhythm is to the art of movement and sound, proportion 
rhythm is to architecture, sculpture and painting.” 

Why do children love rhythm? Because it is nature’s 
best method of expression. They can feel rhythm and they 
love it. 

BARNYARD RHYTHM 


The Duck Pond Imitate the duck. The waddling, 
flat-footed walk of the duck makes a splendid exercise 
for the muscles of the legs. Imitate the “Quack! Quack!” 
of the duck and the lungs will be doing their part. 

The Turkey Family Work out the turkey rhythm in 
the same general way. The children are ready as soon as 
they have the suggestion from you. 

The guinea hen and her little ones complete the barn- 
yard family and we have had a variety of exercises which 
have used the majority of the big muscles of the body and 
which have increased respiration and heart action. 

Rhythm games which suggest a quick change from one 
to the other are very helpful in developing better motor 
a and in gaining quick co-operation of mind and 

Vy. 
Ruytum GAMEs* 


1 Marching very slowly, gradually increase the time 
to running; then by suggestion change the rhythm as; 
*From “Suggestive Physical Work for the Grades.” NB. Lamkin. Price, 35 cts. 


2 The birds are flying south. The class change their 
step and use the arm movement. 

3 “See the rabbits in the orchard.” 
to hopping. 

4 “The children are dancing around the, Maypole.” 
The step changes to hippity-hop in a circle. 

5 “The Indians are on the trail.” The step changes 
to the stealthy tiptoe marching, with listening. 

6 “See the deer so fleet and dainty.” Thestep changes 
to swift running. 

7 “Let’s play trick ponies.” -The hippity-hop ste 
with raising the knee high with each step. 

8 “Come with me to the skating party.” 
by twos and the glide and hop step. 

9 “Now we'll dance upon the green.” Face you 
partner and join hands and take the glide step sideward. 

10 “The soldiers are marching to war.” The step 
changes to marching, chest lifted, military position. 


The step changes 


Step 


Story — THE PILcRrms 


Tell the story of the Landing of the Pilgrims, of their 
many hardships in this new land, of the different kinds of 
work which the men and the women had to do, of the first 
crop which was sown and of the first harvest. 

Dramatize the story and in doing this get many sugges- 
tive exercises for the month of November. We found that 
the story lent itself very nicely to this kind of dramatiza- 
tion. One child told the story and the others gave the 
demonstrations. 

I shall give it to you asthe childret themselves workéd it 
out, iy ee ; 


1 The small boats. Two’ children sit down, facing 


4 . 
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each other and joining hands, make the 
boat. A third stands in the boat. The 
boat rocks slightly back and forth. 

2 The landing. The boats stop still 
and those in the boats look far across this 
new land to which they have come. 

3 Hunting wood fora fire. Making a 
temporary home. 

4 The first wash day. 


5 Sowing the first crop. , 
riven ; eed . | 
me. , GAMES 

Hunt the Turkeys Ten of the boys and 
girls are turkeys. They run ahead of the 
rest of us; we give them about five or ten 

ma minutes’ start. They hide within the dis- 
tance named, and we hunt them. They 
we cannot leave their hiding-places and seek 


ery a Bey others as we approach, but must stay 


the - -—- - where they first stopped to hide. 
c To tag a turkey is to catch him. 
° ba i The ones who find the turkeys are 
hat - ’ turkeys for the next game. 





Seat tag — A school-room game. 

In three minutes each child in a room 
of thirty has had a quick run and feels 
rested and refreshed. 

The one starting the game runs and 
. tags someone near and gets to that child's 
th f , seat as quickly as he can. The child tries 

to tag him on the way. If he tags him 
the one tagged must go in the mush pot, 


leat 


— that is to go to the front of the room and 
, sit down. The one who caught him con- 
the tinues the game, and when another one 


gets in the mush pot the first one is per- 


mitted to take his seat. The game con- 
tinues until all have had a run. 

The runs should all be very short to 
make the game go quickly. 


A SKIPPING DANCE* 


ieir a , (Music — March time) 
+ Primary or Grammar Grades. 
ges cma , Stand by twos, inside hands joined. 
. 1 Skip forward, eight counts. 
e.”” 2 Join left hands and skip round 
ia partner, eight counts. 
ges J ia “ 3 Forward, eight counts. 
4 Join hands and skip around part- 
ges a ner, eight counts. 
, 5 Forward, eight counts. 
te 6 Join both hands and skip around 


partner, eight counts. 
7 Forward, eight counts. 
8 Join left hands and those on the 
yu right skip around partners. 
rd. \ ap ; Z 9 Forward, eight counts. 
ep | . 10 The reverse of 8. 
; 11 Forward, eight counts. 
12 Skip off the field. 


elr t 
of , A sii Outside the garden 
rst asf > ay r io ‘ The wet skies harden; 
. The gates are barred on 

ps. re SY / The summer side; 
at Shut out the flower-time, 
a Sunbeam and shower-time, 
he Make way for our time, 

The winter-tide. 
‘it — Swinburne 

*From “Play—Its Value—and Fifty Games.” Lamkin 

hg Price 65 cents. Address Y. W. C. A; St Louis, Mo 


Off to Hunt the Turkeys 
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NUMBER 


Second Grade Arithmetic 
A. B. W. 
First WEEK 


1 Combinations making 11: 


2 Reading of numbers of 4 digits. 


3 Review everything previously given. 


SEAT WorRK 
Monday 
5+6= +6 = 35 + 6 = 
George bought a top for 5 cents and a copy book for 6 
cents. Both cost —— 


10 + 2 = 


5)110 2)50 


xO —: 100 — 50 = 
Tuesday 

971 { 891 

346 —253 - —359 


45 
x2 


W ednesday 
One dime = cents. 
One nickel = ——- ——. 
One dime + one nickel = 
One dime + 4 cents = ——- ——. 
One dime — 6 cents 
One dime + 8 cents 
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LESSONS 


Thursday 
ll — 3 
21— 3 
41— 3 


691 
—453 


Friday 
$971 


—345 


$991 


—357 


$781 
—254 


918 S91 
—354 —327 


SECOND WEEK 
Combinations to 11: 


Original problems: 


Monday 
At 5 cents each two balls will cost ——- ——. 
If one top costs 3 cents, three tops will cost 
At 4 cents each two tablets will cost ——- ——. 


Tuesday 


(Column adding in class work.) Ex. 


1 


followed by: 
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2)48 


Wednesday 
ll — 3 
21 — 3 
41 —3 


ll — 6 
41 — 6 
61 — 6 


Mary had 21 cents and spent 3 cents fora notebook. She 
had —— left. 

George had 41 marbles and gave 6 to Fred. He had 
—— —— left. 


Thursday 


671 
—254 


$340 
x2 


Friday 
3 = what part of 9? 


THIRD WEEK 


Combinations making 11. 

Reading and writing numbers of 4 digits. 

Teach the answering of questions with complete answers 
both orally and written. Ex. Place the problem thus on 
the board, “How many pints are there in 2 quarts?” 
Ans. “There are four pints in 2 quarts.” Have the chil- 
dren in class time write complete answers. 


SEAT WorK 
Monday 


971 
—325 


961 
—358 


970 
—348 


790 


Tuesday 
How many feet have two cows? 
How many ears have five boys? 
How many legs have two pigs? 
How many feet have two horses? 


Wednesday 
45 
x2 


. 300 
X2 


ee 


Thursday 
One quart + one pint = —— pints. 
One yard + two feet = —— feet. 
Three quarts + one pint = —— pints. 
One dime + 6 cents = —— ——. 
One yard + one foot = —— feet. 


Friday 

Edna’s uncle gave her 50 cents. She put 20 cents in her 
bank. How much did she have to spend? 

There were 30 birds on a fence and 10 flew away. 
many birds were left on the fence? 


How 


60 — 30 


= 600 — 300 
50 — 20 = 


6—3 = = 
= 500 — 200 = 


o—2 


FourTH WEEK 


Combinations to 11. 

Don’t neglect the column adding, for the drill can only 
be given in class work. It is not wise to give problems in 
addition for seat work, for the children will “count up” 
when left to themselves unless the combinations are thor- 
oughly learned. Don’t be afraid to spend too much time 
in fixing these combinations. Use orally work like this: 
10 — 5, 100 — 50, 11 — 6, 110 — 60. Anything to drill 
on the same fact in various ways. Proceed in same way in 
multiplication. 

Call for 2 X 3 then 2 X 30, etc. 

Be sure your class can answer questions in complete 
answers. Give lots of quick problem drills. ° 


Monday 


7+4= 17+4= 47+4= 
Mr. Smith paid $17 for a suit of clothes and $4 for a pair 
of shoes. How much did he spend? 
A boy had 47 cents in his bank and 4 cents in his pocket. 


How much money has he? 


Tuesday 
6 + 
46 + 
li — 
41 


uu 
uu o 
iueu i 


| 


oo 
eal 
© 


Col el 


Wednesday 
978 
—463 


879 
—462 


Thursday 
How many pints are there in four quarts? 
How many feet have 20 ducks? 
How many ears have 30 boys? 
How many eyes have 40 girls? 


Friday : 
3 of one dollar = cents. 
3 of 50 cents = cents. 
4 dimes = cents. 
7 dime’ = —— cents. 
7 dimes — 5 cents 
8 dimes — 4 cents 


SUMMARY 


At end of third month all combinations to 11 should be 
well learned. No new table work has been given. This 
is a month of drill work with few new facts to master. 







































Long Division 
BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


“Yes,” said the fourth grade teacher, “I start long 
division next week. I think long division is so hard for 
some children. They don’t seem to know what to “do 
next.” After I have taught it in class for a week, I’ll prob- 
ably find some child —lucky if I don’t find ten — who 
gets his example partly done and can’t go on any farther. 
They can’t carry in their heads the formula of division.” 

“Well,” laughed her next-door neighbor, “it sounds 
funny. It seems like a person who starts to swim and 
suddenly forgets how. Naturally, he would drown. Per- 
haps if some one would count one — two — three for him, 
he would remember what to do.” 

“Perhaps I can help you,” said Mrs. Barnes, who had 
“original ideas” about a great many things. ‘When I 
teach long division,” she went on, “I put this on the board.” 
And she stepped to the blackboard and wrote: 


Divide. 

Multiply. 

Draw a line. 
Subtract. 

Bring down next figure. 


Or Oe 


“This little formula the children use as they struggle 
with those terrible examples in long division. They some- 
times ‘get stuck,’ but a glance at their formula puts them 
on the right track. When we learn to divide so that we 
have naughts in the quotient, I put this on the board: 


1 Divide. 
2 Put naught in quotient. 


3 Bring down next figure. 
4 Divide. 


“And,” said the lady, with a whimsical smile, “I tell 
my children that Abraham Lincoln, when he did sums on 
his wooden fire shovel, did a great many examples in long 
division. They like to know that.” 





Method in Numbers 
The Number Ten 


GRACE EvELYN STARKS 


**Number arises in and through the activity of mind dealing with 
objects. It is not got from things, but is put into them.” 


By May the number ten should be reached. Frequent 
reviews should have been given and facts of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division taught at the same 
time. The number lesson must be a language lesson as 
well. Answers should be complete sentences. Every de- 
vice must be employed to teach individual work. The 
child should proceed from the known to the related un- 
known. 

Although Grube advocates dropping all objects when 
reaching fen, better and quicker results will be obtained 
by the use of objects in teaching any new number up to 
twenty. 

The aim is to teach the unit as a unit of measurement, 
and the starting point should be some interesting object. 
Count ten windows, erasers, pictures and pupils. Let 
five boys stand before the class, and.one pupil write number 
of shoes they wear. Ten inches may be marked off on 
their tablets with rulers. How many more inches than 
nine? 

The liquid measure is briefly reviewed and with the 
measuring set and a pail of water number of quarts in ten 
pints, number of pints in five quarts, and number of gills 
in a quart ascertained. 

If no other material is to be had beans and corn may be 
used for object work. Pupils count out ten kernels of 
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corn. How many ones? How many times one? How 
many twos? How many times two? And so on. Ten 
consists of two equal numbers 5 + 5, and of five equal 
numbers 2 + 2+2+2+2. Ten divided by 2 is what? 
What numbers go into ten without a remainder? 

Many devices may be used for fixing the facts. A large 
circle, or clock dial, is drawn on the board with ten at center 
and numbers from 0 to 10 written within the circle. A plus 
sign is placed outside on the left of the circle and an equals 
sign outside to right of circle. Pupils choose sides and 
combinations forming ten are given, pupil pointing to 
numbers. Game is played in the same manner, using the 
minus sign and again with the sign of division. 

At another time a large square made with colored chalk 
is placed on the board. Squares are marked off and all 
combinations with which the children are familiar are 
written within the squares with white chalk. A pupil 
takes a pointer, closes eyes, and those at their seats say: 


“Tick, tack, toe, around the square we go; 
Hit or miss, stop at this.” 


Pupil must give answer to problem at which he has pointed. 

Pasteboard cards containing facts of division, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and addition, but without answers, 
are passed, each pupil receiving several. Pupils rise in 
order and read, giving results. 

“Store” may be played. Pennies are procured and each 
child receives ten coppers. They are, of course, returned 
to teacher at the end of the exercise and further drill is 
obtained by the accounting of money spent and returned. 
Pictures are mounted upon cardboard squares and priced, 
on back, from one to ten cents. One pupil is chosen 
store-keeper. If any error is discovered in making change 
he relinquishes his place. Flowers are cut from seed cata- 
logues and a seed sale held. Real flowers are also sold, 
and the last Friday of the month pupils may bring fruit 
and donate it for a sale. The relation of nickel and dime 
is taught in same manner. 

For: finger exercise teach Ten Little Rabbits in Folk- 
Lore Primer and Ten Little Indian Boys. 





A New Game 


CELIA RICHMOND 


It was a rainy recess and as soon as Miss Richmond said, 
“Excused,” there was a crowd of little ones at the desks. 
“May we play with the cards?” asked Lester. Then 
came a chorus, “‘Oh, yes, the cards!” 

Soon a very lively game was begun and she smiled to 
herself as she heard them calling, “I would like ten minus 
three that leaves seven. Ethel give me fifteen, take away 
eight, that leaves seven. Now I have three books! I guess 
Ethel will beat,” and etc. 

In the autumn, they had known none of the “‘combina- 
tions” and as they did their number work, to her horror 
she saw that they then were “counting on their fingers.” 

She tried several plans for drill work, but the children 
did not easily memorize the number facts. Suddenly an 
idea occured to her: Make a number game. 

She cut cards 2” by 33”. Then from old calendars she 
cut plain figures. These she pasted on the cards putting 
on the signs with ink. She made all the “45 combina- 
tions,” then the inverse forms. The addition card and one 
with the inverse form make a book. For instance: 


| 
7 
ig t| 








and 
10 


7— 
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are a book. The child having the 7 + 3 card thinks — 
7+ 3 = 10; I need 10 — 7, the top number, which 
leaves 3. Thus they mentally do two examples. 

As this made a large game of ninety cards it was divided 
into two packs and part of the children play with one while 
the rest use the other pack. 

The pack is shuffled and the one who deals the cards 
passes them, beginning with the first one at his right, until 
all have five. The one who deals the cards calls for what 
he wants first from any one. If he gets what he calls for 
he continues to call until he asks for something which the 
one from whom he calls does not have, then draws a card 
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from the pack. Then the next one to the right calls. 
The one who gets the most books “beats.” 

When it came time to learn the “tables” she made a 
similar set in multiplication and division. These she 
made of colored cardboard; they didn’t soil so easily, and 
although they were “ harder?’ the children liked them best 
because they were pretty. 

They learned the facts very rapidly and many days every 
one in school has a perfect number paper. She believes 
it is because of the drill of the games, which the children 
like better than the senseless games they sometimes played, 
like “‘ tick-tack-toe.” 





. The Mackintosh Babies 
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The Teacher’s Treasure Box for November 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
(Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in the primary grades.) 


How THE SHEEP Jump 


When one white sheep jumps over the fence, 
Then another white sheep jumps over the fence, 
And another white sheep jumps over the fence, 
Till all the white sheep are over the fence. 


TRAMP 

Tramp is a large tiger cat. 

When we moved into the house where we live, Tramp 
came there to live with us. 

Tramp just walked up to the door and mewed to be let 
in. We let him in and then he mewed until we gave him 
some milk. 

Since then, Tramp has lived at our house. He sleeps in 
the cellar in a box of shavings. He eats the milk and the 
bits of meat that we save for him. 

Sometimes Tramp helps to pay for his board by catch- 
ing a mouse. Then we tell him he is a good cat. 

But we should keep him even if he did not catch any 
mice. He is a beautiful cat, and we like him as a pet. 

We call our cat Tramp, because he tramped from some- 
where and came to our house to live. 


THE Cow 


The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day; 


And blown by all the winds that pass, 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


Daisy 
Daisy is our cow. She is brown and white. She is 
gentle and kind. 
Father milks Daisy every morning and night. 


We all like to drink milk. Baby eats nothing but milk. 
Mother makes butter. We eat the butter on our bread. 
We all like Daisy very much. Daisy likes us, too. 


THE BARNYARD 
I have a rooster, 
My rooster loves me, 
I feed my rooster 
On toast and tea, 
My little rooster goes “Cock-a-doodle-doo.”’ 


I have 2 hen, 
My hen loves me, 
I feed my hen 
On toast and tea, 
My little hen goes “Cluck, cluck, cluck,” 
My little rooster goes “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 


I have a duck, 
My duck loves me, 
I feed my duck 
On toast and tea, . 
My little duck goes “Quack, quack, quack,” 
My little hen goes “Cluck, cluck, cluck,” 
My little rooster goes “Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 


I have a turkey, 
My turkey loves me, 

I feed my turkey 

’ On toast and tea, 
My little turkey goes “Gobble, gobble, gobble,”’ 
My little duck goes “Quack, quack, quack,”’ 
My little hen goes “Cluck, cluck, cluck,” 
My little rooster goes ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 


I have a lamb, 
My lamb loves me, 
I feed my lamb, 
On toast and tea, 
My little lamb goes “Baa, baa, baa,” 
My little turkey goes “Gobble, gobble, gobble,” 
My little duck goes “Quack, quack, quack,” 
My little hen goes “Cluck, cluck, chick,” 
My little rooster goes ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 
— Adapted 
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THE KING AND THE COFFEE 


Once upon a time there lived a king who was very stern 
and harsh. 

The king liked to have a cup of hot coffee taken to his 
bedside every morning before he dressed. 

Every morning the servant who brought the cup of hot 
coffee to the king spilled some from the cup into the saucer. 

This made the king very angry. At last he said that if 
the coffee were spilled again the servant should be punished. 

The very next morning the coffee was spilled. The 
servant was punished and he left the palace forever. 

The next morning another servant carried the cup of hot 
coffee to the king’s bedside. Again the coffee was spilled. 
The servant was punished, and he left the palace forever. 

So it went on, every morning, until all the servants 
had tried. Each time the coffee was spilled, the servant 
was punished and left the palace forever. 

At last there were no servants in the palace, and it began 
to look as if the king would have to get his own coffee, or 
go without. 

So the king had word spread throughout the kingdom 
that he wanted servants. He wanted servants who could 
carry a cup of coffee without spilling any into the saucer. 

One man after another came to the palace. Each one 
tried to carry the cup of coffee. Each time the coffee was 
spilled. Each time the servant was punished and left the 
palace forever. 

At last one man came to the king and said he knew he 
could carry a cup of coffee without spilling any into then 
saucer. The king told him that if the coffee were spilled 
he would be punished. The man said he was not afraid. 
The coffee would not be spilled. 

The next morning the king was so curious to see what 
would happen that he ordered his coffee an hour earlier 
than usual. 

The man walked in, carrying the cup in one hand, and 
the saucer in the other. He set the saucer down first, 
and then the cup. Of course the coffee was not spilled 
into the saucer. 

The king was so pleased that he said the clever servant 
should have his daughter, the Princess Lillian, for a wife. 

So the servant married the Princess Lillian, and the two 
lived in the palace ever after. 


BREAD 


How do we get our bread? 
Mother makes it. 

How does mother make it? 
She makes it of flour? 

Where does she get the flour? 
The grocer sells it. 

Where does the grocer get it? 
He buys it from the miller. 
Where does the miller get it? 

He grinds it from the wheat. 
Where does he get the wheat? 
He buys it from the farmer. 
Where does the farmer get it? 
It grows on his land. 


AN APPLE 


If we cut an apple in two, we have two halves. 
If we cut a half in two, we have two quarters. 
How many halves in an apple? 

How many quarters in an apple? 

Can you find the star in an apple? 

How many points in an apple star? 


_ Down in our cellar we have a barrel. In the barrel there 
is something good to eat. It is round. It is red. 

Inside it is white. Inside the white there are eight little 
brown seeds. 

What have we in the cellar in a barrel? 


A RECIPE 
My lad, who sits at breakfast 
With forehead in a frown 
Because the chop is under-done 
And the fritter over-brown, 


Just leave your dainty mincing 
And take, to mend your fare, 
A slice of golden sunshine 
And a cup of morning air. 


And when you have eaten and drunken, 
If you want a little run, 
Throw off your heavy jacket 
And take an uphill run. 


And with the one and the other 
You will be so strong and gay, 
That work will be only a pleasure 
Through all the rest of the day. 


And when it is time for supper 
Your bread and milk will be 
As sweet as a comb of honey; 
Will you try my recipe? 
— Alice Cary 
BEAUTIFUL GRANDMAMMA 
Grandmamma sits in her quaint arm-chair — 
Never was lady more sweet and fair. 
Her gray locks ripple like silver shells; 
And her brow its own story tells 
Of a gentle life, a peaceful even, 
A trust in God, and a hope in heaven. 


Little girl May sits rocking away 

In her low seat like some winsome fay, 

Two doll babies her kisses share, 

And another one lies by the side of her chair 
May is as fair as the morning dew; 

Cheeks of roses, and ribbons of blue. 


’ 


“Say, grandmamma,’ 
“Tell me a story about yourself. 
When you were little, what did you play? 
Were you good or naughty the whole long day? 
Was it hundreds and hundreds of years ago? 
And what makes your soft hair as white as snow? 


says the pretty elf, 


“Did you have a mamma to hug and kiss? 
And a dolly like this, and this, and this? 
Did you have a pussy like my little Kate? 
Did you go to bed when the clock struck eight? 
Did you have long curls, and beads like mine? 
And a new silk apron with ribbons fine?” 


Grandmamma smiled at the little maid, 
And, laying aside her knitting, she said, 
‘Go to my desk, and a red box you'll see; 

Carefully lift it and bring it to me.” 
So May put her dollies away, and ran, 
Saying, “I'll be careful as ever I can.” 


Then grandmamma opened the box, and lo! 
A beautiful child, with throat like snow; 
Lip just tinted like pink shell rare; 

Eyes of hazel, and golden hair; 

Hands all dimpled, and teeth like pearls — 
Fairest and sweetest of little girls. 


“Oh! who is it?” cried winsome May; 
“How I do wish she were here to-day! 
Wouldn’t I love her like everything? 
Wouldn’t I with her frolic and sing? 
Say, dear grandmamma, who can she be?” 
“Darling,” said grandmamma, “I was she.” 
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May looked long at the dimpled grace, 
And then at the saint-like fair old face. 
“How funny!” she cried, with a smile and a kiss, 
“To have such a dear little grandma as this; 
Still,’ she added, with smiling zest, 
“T think, dear grandma, I like you best.” 


So May climbed up on the silken knee, 
And grandmamma told her history — 
What plays she played, what toys she had; 
How at times she was naughty, or good, or sad. 
“But the best thing you did,” said May, “don’t you see? 
Was to grow a beautiful grandma for me. 
— Selected 


WE THANK THEE 


For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
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For all things fair we hear or see — 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 


For mother-love and father-care, 

For brothers strong and sisters fair; 

For love at home and school each day; 

For guidance, lest we go astray — 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 


For thy dear, everlasting arms, 
That bear us o’er all ills and harms; 
For blessed words of long ago, 
That help us now thy will to know — 
Father in heaven, we thank thee!— Selected 





Hiawatha Poster 


Bess B. CLEAVELAND 


If the children have not already studied the 
poems, tell them how 
; “the little Hiawatha, 
Learned of every bird its language, 


Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
Why the rabbit was so timid,” etc. 


For the poster use: 


Background, light brown. 
Foreground, darker brown. 
Hiawatha, dark brown. 
Moon (or sun) orange. 
Squirrel, black. 

Rabbit, white. 
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The Cat 


Ruts O. DyvER 


T was in the winter when most of the birds had gone 
South and the little worms and insects had crawled 
into their winter quarters, that Mary’s little white 
cat followed her to school. 

“Just the thing,” said Miss White. “We will let Mary’s 
kitty spend the afternoon with us and when nature study 
time comes, we will let kitty tell us her story.” 

So the white kitten washed her face over on the window- 
sill and played around over the floor, first running after 
her tail and chasing a fly which lighted a few inches away, 
and then playfully flew just out of her reach. So it did 
not seem long to her before nature study time came and the 
children gathered around Miss White. They all sat in 
their little kindergarten chairs and Miss White sat in the 
ring, too, with the kitten on her lap. 

“Tf we make her nice and comfortable,” she said, “ per- 
haps she will be willing to tell us her story and just as soon 
as she is ready I will tell you what I think she means to 
say. See, she is getting ready now. I know it because 
she is purring so softly.” 

I am just one year old. Day before yesterday was my 
birthday. I remember quite well the morning I was born. 
There were four of us, two boys and two girls. The two 
boys were given to a man who keeps a large feed store. 
He wanted them to help him keep the rats and mice away. 
My sister was sent away to another city where a little girl 
lived who wanted a cat very much, and I was left right at 
home. (¢ 

Of course they were not all sent away as soon as they 
were born. Oh, no! We were all allowed to stay with 
our mother for some time. It took us about nine days to 
get our eyes open, for you know little kittens cannot see 
when they are first born. 

Soon after my brothers and sisters were taken from me 
my mother was killed by a grocerycart. It ran right over 
her one morning when she was crossing the street. So 
ever since that I have been ieft alone. 

I am sure you would like to know something about me 
which you haven’t known all the time. 

Look at my tongue. Do you see how rough it is? If 
you will look very closely you will see what makes it rough. 
All over my tongue are little cells whose walls are very 
thin membfane. When I lap 
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ture, for my whiskers are just as long as I am broad in 
the widest part of my body. It is a fine thing to carry 
a measuring stick around with you. 

I can smell a mouse a long way off, for I have very acute 
organs of smell. My eyes are interesting, too. I can see 
well in the dark. This is quite necessary, you know, for 
my business is catching rats and mice, and they do most of 
their foraging at night. 

In the day time when there is a great deal of light, my 
eyes look green to you because you see only the green 
part and the pupil is only a little dark slit, but at night, 
or when there is very little light, the pupil gets larger 
and very little of the green is seen. It is this power of 
enlarging the pupil which makes it possible for me to see 
at night. 

They tell me the cat family was not always tame. In- 
deed, I have some cousins, the tigers and the wild cats, 
who are still in a wild state. 

I have some relics of the days when my family were 
wild. See my sharp claws. I keep them in a fine sheath, 
and when I am in a happy mood I do not use them, but if 
you make me cross out come my claws, and, as I keep them 
very sharp, I can do great damage with them. Your 
mother sharpens her knives by passing the blade over a 
whet-stone.. I use the bark of a tree for my whet-stone. 
You can often see me sticking my claws in and drawing 
them out. This makes them very, very sharp. 

I have another use for my claws too, for I often have 
need to climb trees. I have a great many enemies in the 
dog family. When a dog chases me I run to a tree and, 
unsheathing my sharp curved claws, I stick them in the 
bark and, holding fast with my hind feet, I go quickly out 
of his reach. 

As often as you have played with me and had me in 
your arms, I dare say you cannot tell me how many toes 
I have on my feet. I have five toes on my front feet and 
only four on my hind feet. 

My teeth are very sharp; indeed, I can tear a little 
mouse in shreds in a minute and I can make a tough piece 
of meat as fine as sawdust. See my nice thick coat of 
soft fur. It keeps me warm in the winter and when spring 
comes I shed some of it, so I shall not be so warm during 
the hot summer days. 

My fur all grows one way and I do not like to have you 
rub it the wrong way, for I am very careful about my dress. 

I am very neat, too. You can see me wash my face very 





up the milk these little cells 
fill and I can carry a great deal 
of milk from the saucer to my 
mouth. That is why my saucer 
of milk disappears so rapidly. 

When my tongue is dry and 
I lick your hand, you can feel 
all these little cells and they 
make my tongue feel very 
rough, « 

See my nice, long, silky 
whiskers! Some people say I 
smell with them, but that is 
not what I use them for. They 
are very useful though. These 
whiskers are very sensitive. I 
can feel it if you just lightly 
touch them with a hair. 

When a mouse runs down a 
hole I always want to run after 
him, but if I put my head in 
the hole and find it is not wide 
enough to allow me to go 
through without touching my 
whiskers on the sides I know 
it is not best for me to ven- 
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Young Mouse, Cock and Cat—sop’s Fables. 
In the Child’s World — Emilie Poulsson. 

Flora and Her Cat—Stories of Humble Friends 
—Katharine Pyle. 

What Became of the Kittens—Stories of 
Humble Friends — Katharine Pyle. 

The Cat and the Parrot—How to Tell Stories 
to Children — Bryant. 

The Topsy Stories—A Kindergarten Story 
Book—Jane L. Hoxie. « 


Poems which may be used in connection with the 
Nature Study Lesson on the Cat 

I Love Little Pussy — Jane Taylor. 

Mrs. Pussy’s Dinner— Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 

The Dandy Cat — In My Nursery — Laura E. 
Richards. 

The Cat’s Explanation — Stories in Season— 
Marian George. 

Pussy’s Class — Rhymes and Jingles— Mery 
Mapes Dodge. 

Pussy and Doggie—Rhymes and Jingles— ury 
Mapes Dodge. 

I Gave My Puss a Macaroon — Rhymes and 
Jingles— Mary Mapes Dodge. 





Five Pussies 


(Finger Play) 
MARIAN BAER 


Five little Pussies 
Saw a big, round plate, 

With the nicest bread and milk on it 

That Pussies ever ate. 


Said the first little Pussy, 
“What good milk I see!” 

Said the second little Pussy, 

“T’m as hungry as can be!” 








For the Blackboard 


often during the day. I wet my paw with my tongue, 
then rub it all over my face. Then I moisten my paw 
again. The little rough hooks on my tongue take all the 
dirt from my paw. 

My sense of hearing is just as acute as my sense of 
smell. When I hear a sound I raise my ears so the sound 
can go easily into my ear drum and when I find the direc- 
tion from which the sound comes and know it is a mouse, 
away I dart after it. 

I am hungry now. Just excuse me a minute, while I 
jump down and catch that fly. Did you see how quickly 
I did that? Did you notice how quickly I moved? It 
was possible for me to move without noise because the 
bottoms of my feet are covered with thick skin, and I 
have a great many soft pads all over this thick skin. 

Now I am sleepy and I must take a nap. I will purr 
softly to myself and push my claws in and out until I put 
myself to sleep. Good-night. 


Stories and Books which may be used in connection with the 
Nature Study Lesson on the Cat 
Cat Stories — Retold from St. Nicholas — Edited by M. 
H. Carter. 
Some Useful Animals — Monteith. 
Autobiography of a Cat — Violet Hunt. 
Dick Whittington and His Cat. 
Puss In Boots. 
The Cat and the Fox — Asop’s Fables. 
The Cat and Mice — Asop’s Fables. 
The Cat and Monkey — 4sop’s Fables. 
Snowball — Little Folk’s Land — Bigham. 
Hen and Cat — Asop’s Fables. 
Sparrow and Cat — sop’s Fables. 
Venus and Cat — Asop’s Fables. 





Said the third little Pussy, 
“Oh, hurry, brother dear!” 

Said the fourth little Pussy, 
“T’m coming, never fear!” 


Said the fifth little Pussy, 
“Mew, mew, mew, 

I guess if all the others go e 
“T’d best go too.” 





Seasonable Thoughts 
BEATRICE WEBSTER 


Here are some thoughts which it is well worth while 
for the teacher to bear in mind during her year’s work: 


In judging the child’s deeds be careful to study his 
motives. 


I must make the best use that I can of the tools and 
materials which I find in my hand. — George Eliot 


In life’s small things 
Be resolute, to keep thy muscles trained. 
Knowest thou when Fate thy measure takes, 
Or when she’ll say to thee 

“T find thee worthy, 
Do this deed for me’’? —J. R. Lowell 


And I for one would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 

Be the poet of little children 
Than the laureate of a king. 
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- ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
exclusively for the schools. 


vith the 


Pla VS. io 
aes E. Designed and manufac- 


tured expressly to meet 
every requirement of 
-Mary school use. This is a com- 
bination of the Victor and 
Victrola, which we feel 
es and sure will receive the full 
approval of every teacher 
and supervisor of music. 


ason — 


—Mary 


os 


It has been positively proven 
that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical 
culture drills, etc., etc., are all 
immensely facilitated and made 
practical by the Victor and Victor 
Records. 

The course of study embodied 
in the book, “‘ What We Hear in 
Music’’, is a thorough and com- 
prehensive laboratory work in 
music history and appreciation. 
It is being rapidly adopted by 
high schools, universities, col- 
leges, conservatories, and other 
institutions everywhere, as a basis 
for music study. For the first 
time you may now teach music 
with the real music itself. 


The Victor XXV 
” $60 special quotation to schools only 


Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 23% in. dee 12-inch 
rk turntable. Nickel-plated Exhibition Sound Box. Tepe tone arm 
and ‘‘goose neck sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indicator. 
Extra heavy double spring, spiral drive motor (can be wound while playing). 
Equipped with removable No. 31 Victor oak horn. 


y his 


- and _Ask any Victor dealer in the world to send this special School 
Victor to your school for a thorough trial, 
or write to us and we will answer your 


every question and arrange all the details of 
a trial for you. 


Public School Educational Department 
The Victor XXV closed Victor Talking Machine Coe. 


aon ease sumoves ont se- 

curely locked to protect from 

dust and promiscuous use by Camden, N. J. 
irresponsible people. 
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How to Make the Thanksgiving Story 
Interesting 


First, look over your old November Primary EpucaTIoN 
papers, and read all the articles you can find about the 
Pilgrims to the children. In the story-telling hour let 
the children repeat any of the facts as they remember 
them. 

Then we prepared to write our booklet of the “Story 
of Thanksgiving.” 
paper and copied from the board the first sheet, which we 
called “England,” and illustrated with three yellow crowns 
which each child cut out with his pattern. The titles 
of the next pages were as follows: 2, Holland; 3, On Their 
Way; 4, They Arrive; 5, America; 6, Thanksgiving; and 
were like the following: 


Ga et ee 


THE Story OF THANKSGIVING 


Long ago in England, there lived a cruel king. 

He thought every one should go to the same church that 
he did. 

The Pilgrims wished to worship God as they chose. 

So they left England. 


$54 


HOLLAND 


First they went to Holland. Dutch people live bon 
They build dikes to keep the water away from the land. 
They wear wooden shoes. They were good to the Pil- 





grims. 
But the Pilgrims wanted a land of their own. 
So they left Holland. 


On THEIR WAY 

The Pilgrims came in a 

ip. 

It was the Mayflower. 

The waves were high and 
rough. 

One day they saw some 
birds. 





THEY ARRIVE 
Soon they saw land. 
It was America. 
They came into a bay. 
They saw a large rock. 
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We used the large, white punched- 
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They called it Plymouth Rock. 
Here they landed in 1620. 


AMERICA 

It was Winter and the ground was 
white with snow. 

The men cut down trees and bilt 
(built) houses. 

The Indians were good to the Pil- 
grims. 

They taught the Pilgrims how to fish 
and hunt and plant corn. 








THANKSGIVING 
The Pilgrims felt very thankful. 


So they had a Thanksgiving Day to thank God for all 
his goodness. 


They invited Samoset and all the Indians to dinner. 


By this time the children had become so imbued with the 
story, that they were ready to write their last page, which 
was their own version of “The Thanksgiving Story” and 
written without any help. All those who had good 
stories were given a picture of the “Pilgrims going to 
Church,” to paste upon them. - These were taken from the 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


For seat work each child was given seven sheets of brown 
paper cut in the shape of a Plymouth Rock and tied to- 
gether with colored worsted. These they were allowed to 
make into a Thanksgiving booklet either by use of their 
colored crayons or by pasting upon the sheet any pictures 
(Continued om page 582) 
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Teaching Little People Their Letters and 
Phonics 


I take a large copy of “The Dutch Cleanser Girl.” 

This I hektograph, making enough copies for each child. 
I place in front of the children a colored copy, and they are 
shown how to color the dress blue, the shoes and cap red, 
leaving the stockings and apron white. 

On each apron, I write a letter. Each child gets a differ- 
ent letter, and this letter is to be the name of his doll. 

I then teach the sounds of the letters, taking a few each 
day, as quickly as the children have the ability to grasp 
them. 

It is surprising how quickly each child learns the name 
of his doll. Then I call the names of the dolls quickly. 

As the name is called, each child having a doll of that 
name brings it out to me and tells me its name. 

In this way, the other children soon learn the names 
of their playmates’ dolls, as readily as they learn the names 
of their playmates when the roll is called. 

The children enjoy this very much and it is a great help. 

Etta B. BuRKETT 





Pony Game 
NuMBER DEVICE 


When the day is dark and dreary and those dull uninter- 
ested children seem more restless than ever, try this little 
number game which will make the sunshine come into 
the faces of your tiny pupils and enable them to grapple 
some hard number facts, and fix them in mind. Have 
prepared a number of small pieces of card board with num- 
ber combinations thus: 7 + 9 on one, 20 — 3, 16 — 4, 
etc., each card different, which is the ticket to the show. 

“A” class stands, distributes tickets, one card to each. 
A chair and yard stick make a convenient gate. Each 
child, to enter gate, must recite the correct combination. 
As a child enters the gate he takes his seat in class to 
see the show. Class “B”’ may act as the trained ponies. 
Then the show begins. 

“"Dapple Gray,’ step forward and tell the ladies and 
gentlemen how many 6 + 8 are.” Tommy Can’t (other- 
wise an obstinate sullen miscalculator) will paw the floor 
14 times in his impersonation of “ Dapple Gray,” the trained 
circus pony. 

“Black Beauty” is next called for a more difficult num- 
ber combination, and she paws the floor in true pony 
fashion for the correct answer. 

Other ponies are impersonated in similar manner, always 
giving the combinations with which little ones have the 
most difficulty. Vary the game by having large cards 
with numbers plainly visible. 


| 18 24 9 17 


These are put on the blackboard rest or some convenient 
place, where they will stand unsupported and be visible 
to all. 

Another pony is introduced with a little circus speech. 
“Now ‘Maud Muller,’ show the ladies how much is 
6 X 3.” Carrie Ne’erdowell obediently trots up to card 18 
and puts her head and nose on it like a true circus pony. 
“Now show us 8 X 2,’’ and she deliberately thinks up the 
answer and never gives the incorrect solution, for is she 
not a trained trick pony who never makes mistakes? 

The game may proceed indefinitely, to the delight of 
both actors and spectators, though its success depends on 
the teacher. The better ring master he is, the more vital 
and enthusiastic his audience. Each little pony must be 
introduced and let him or her acknowledge the introduc- 
tion by a shake of the head. 

This little game is very valuable from a psychological 
standpoint, as it is not only restful but trains in power 
of concentration and correct habits of accuracy. 

HAtTTIe NEvUBRIK 
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DECORATED 
CREPE 
PAPERS 


are invaluable in the 
school-room,—a boon 
to progressive 
teachers 


HEY possess ‘ed- 


ucational value in 
beauty of color and out- 


line, inspire creative ef- 


fort in cut-out work and 
applique designing and 
lend themsélves to ar- 
tistic school-room de- 


coration for every spec: ° 


ial occasion throughout 


the year. 


Dronwisons 


~ Book, “Art and Decor- 


ation,” contains many 
helpful suggestions in 
paper work with full 
directions, also gives 
numbers and prices of 


«all merchandise. Sent’ 
ms to any teacher upon 
F receipt of ten cents. 
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(Continued from page 580) 
they could find appropriate. These could be handed in, 
whenever they were finished, but must be done before the 
end of the week. One of the good ones was tied with 
brown worsted and so his first sheet had a margin of brown 
around the edge, while within was printed in brown, 
“Thanksgiving 1620.” 

His next sheet had a very respectable church of England 
done with crayolas. Then came a Holland scene with a 
windmill. Next an Indian scene, which idea I could see 
was borrowed from a drawing lesson we had had on the 
Indians. The next contained small pictures of vegetables 
which he had cut out and pasted on, and the following 
paper was the picture of a turkey also pasted on, and above 
it was printed the word Thanksgiving. Then on the last 
sheet was drawn with crayola the outline of a cooked turkey 
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in brown, on a black dish, all ready to serve upon the dining 
table. Many of the other books were interesting too. 

Then we dramatized the poem, “Over the river and 
Through the Wood,” by use of the number table as a sleigh, 
chairs and a pair of reins; and on the last day before Thanks- 
giving we played a game called the “ Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
where each row was named a certain vegetable, so that the 
children would rise and clap their hands as the Teacher 
told the story and mentioned the vegetable by which his 
row was called, and we also told stories of what we had to 
make us thankful. 

It was interesting to note that many months afterward, 
when the childgen chose their story to tell before the school, 
it was often the one of the First Thanksgfving which we 
heard. 


BEATRICE WEBSTER 





Around the Year 


ALicE E. ALLEN 


Ill 
The Month of Thanksgiving 


A little bit of patience oft makes the sunshine come; 

A little bit of love makes a very happy home; 

A little bit of hope makes a rainy day look gay; 

And a little bit of charity makes glad a weary way!—Selected 


A line of the above may be given each week of the month in connec- 
tion with the other little songs, mottos, and verses. It will be seen that 
the verses of the “Morning Song” form a complete whole — the 
music for which is “Christmas,” a well-known hymn-tune, found in all 
Hymnals. 


BEGIN EARLY 
So many things I can’t even remember — 
Beautiful things to be thankful about — 
I'll begin my Thanksgiving the first of November, 
And say it each day till the month is out! 
First Week 
“A little bit of patience oft makes the sunshine come.” 
Subject — Show thankfulness by being patient. 


MorRNING SONG 
(“Am “Christmas’’) 
How can I show a thankful heart 
When everything goes wrong? 
I can be patient: for awhile 
And sing a little song, 
And sing a little song! 


A RULE FOR PATIENCE 
I meant to be patient this morning at home, 
With everyone’s plans upside down, 
Rain and wind everywhere, no sun in the sky, 
But clouds instead, black as a frown. 


But I read in my book and dressed my big doll, 
And told her a story about 

That first Thank You Day, and before I had time 
To be patient, the sun had come out! 


And dear Mother said, when I told her the whole — 
She’s always quite right, don’t you doubt it — 
“Here’s the best rule for patience that ever I’ve found, 
Be Glad and Forget all about it!” 


Second Week 
“A little bit of love makes a very happy home.” 
Subject — Show thankfulness by being kind. 


Morninc SONG 
I can be kind to every one — 
You're very sure to find, 
If you but love and love enough, 
You can’t help being kind — 
You can’t help being kind! 


FAN AND I 
We put a little sign, “Our Home,” 
My sister Fan and I, 
Above a corner of the porch, 
All sheltered warm and dry. 


We took out tables, dishes, chairs, 
And asked our cousins three 

To come and eat fresh apple-tarts 
And drink Thanksgiving Tea. 


But something dreadful happened then — 
We quarreled — Fan and I! 

About the sugar and the cream — 
I really don’t know why. 


Our voices both so angry grew, 
Grandmother had to come, 

She paused outside and read the sign, 
So big and bright — “Our Home”! 


She smiled down through her spectacles, 
“You’ve folks and food and stuff, 

A roof and walls, but you’ve no Home — 
You haven’t Jove enough! 


I looked at Fan; Fan looked at me; 
’*T was easy to agree. 

We kissed —I never tasted quite 
Such apple-tarts and tea! 


A Home 


You can build you a house of fine stone, brick, or wood, 
Paint, paper, and carpet it, just as you should. 


All furnished below and all furnished above, 
It won’t be a Home till you’ ve filled it with Love! 


A FEAstT 


You can set a fine table and choose the best food, 
Cook, flavor, and serve it all just as you should; 


Ask guests from the north, from the south, west and east, 
Without Love a plenty, it won’t be a Feast! 


Third Week 
“A little bit of hope makes a rainy day look gay.” 
Subject—Show thankfulness by being hopeful. 


Morninc SONG 


How can I show a thankful heart 
When days are dark and sad? 
(Continued on page 584) 
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Do You Tell Stories? Here is the Best Book on 
the Subject of Story Telling: 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FOR THE STORY TELLER 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
For THE By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


An important volume which will be of vital inter- 

STORY TELLER est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 

text-book in the art and practice of story telling 

for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 

covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. 

It gives a new system of story telling as related 
to child psychology. Through telling stories to 
thousands of children and lecturing to students, 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 

_ development. This mind appeal of the story and 
~ how to make it is described in this book. There 
are also adapted stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before 
combined in any story collection. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 
of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 
stories. 

This is one of those necessary books that a: teacher keeps within easy reach 
where it is picked up “just naturally’’ when help is needed on the subject which it 
covers. It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 
thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. Size, 


54 x 73 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A new book of delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 
own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states :— 

“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to the heart of childhood. She 
has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 

“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light of the response of the child 
who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 
In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 
sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 

The book contains thirty-three songs. Bound in boards and cloth with 
decorative cover design. Size, 94x 12}. 


Price, postpaid, $0.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston. New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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(Continued from page 582) 

Just hope and hope and keep right on, 
Till everything looks glad — 
Till everything looks glad! 























A Rainy Day 


A rainy day — 

An open grate — 
Pop-corn and I 

Will celebrate. 
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Pip-pop, pip~pop — 
All soft and light, 

Your kernels turn 

From gold to white. 
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Is that the way 
You try to show 
Both summer-gold 
And _ winter-snow? 

























RED GERANIUMS 


When all the other flowers are gone, 
That everyone is praising, 
I love the red geraniums 
In Mother’s window blazing — 
When all outdoors is cold and drear, 
They kindle fires of hope and cheer. 



































Now’s THE TIME 

Now’s the time that we should be - 
Looking up — you and I; 

No use crying where the leaves 
Withered lie. 

When the trees are bare, we can 
See the sky — 

So we’d best be looking up — 

You and I! 
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Fourth Week 
“A little bit of charity makes’glad a weary way!” 




















MorRNING SONG 


: What can I do with all the joy 
My little life has found? 
Why everywhere I see a need, 
My gladness pass around — 
My gladness pass around! 
































Pass joy around, and you will find — 
It’s just as true as true — 

The more of joy you give away, 
The more comes back to you — 
The more comes back to you! 
































WISHES 
(For a little boy and girl with wish-bone) 











Boy 
Let’s wish with this wishbone — 
If J get my wish, 
’Twill make some one happy, 
For I'll wish a dish 
Of Thanksgiving goodies for Bess and for enn 
I know, just as well, they’re not having any! 



































Girl (as wish-bone snaps) 
Oh, you have your wish — 
Let’s hurry and heap 
To its brim a big basket 
Both long, wide, and deep. 
It’s fun to wish wishes, but I think, don’t you, 
It’s really much more fun to help them come true? 
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Subject — Show thankfulness by passing gladness around. 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


When the wind sweeps through the tree-tops, 
Cold with the early snow, 

I think of a little ship at sea 
Three hundred years ago. 


When we gather round the table, 
With lights and flowers aglow, 

I think of the first Thanksgiving Day, 
Three hundred years ago. 


“Praise God,” we sing together, 
From whom all blessings flow!” 

I think of the loyal hearts that prayed 

Three hundred years ago. 





Oh band of faithful Pilgrims, 

How little did you know 
A world would one day honor you— 
Three hundred years ago? 





THANKSGIVING GUESTS AND GIFTS 


(The following little a, or play, for three groups of children, 
sums up the month’s work The st group, as Indians, with corn, 
show Patience; the second, as “Dutch Kiddies,” with a plate of dough- 
nuts, show Love; the third, as little Pilgrims, all at work at some 
old-time task, show Hope. If desired, a verse may be learned and 


played each week —and the whole given as a little Thanksgiving 
Celebration.) 


Indians (with appropriate motions) 
When oak-leaves big as mouse-ears grew, 
We planted corn and waited 
For wind and sun to do their work, 
And rain oft-times belated. 
We ground the corn between two stones; 
With smoke the cakes are flavored — 
Baked in the ashes! Please have one, 
With Patience, too, they’re savored. 


Dutch Kiddies (as above) 

We're little Dutch Folks from New York, 
We’ve scoured the big brass knockers, 

We’ve swept the floors and cleaned the doors 
And polished stands and rockers. 

With fresh-baked goodies overflow 
Our pantries big and cellars — 

Love flavors every dish we serve — 
Fritz, Rosa — pass the krullers! 


Pilgrims (as above) 

We’re little Pilgrims. Sad the time, 
Near Sixteen Hundred Twenty; 

There’s not much chance to laugh or play — 
We've tasks to do —a plenty. 

But after all, work is the way 
To drive out every troublet — 

And Hope comes springing in each heart 
Though prim the waist or doublet! 


All 

Dutch Kiddies, Pilgrims, Indians, 
As sure as that you're living, 

In this glad year, Nineteen Thirteen, 
We’ve part in your Thanksgiving! 

These are rare gifts we offer you — 
They’ll make your whole feast better; 

To us for Patience, Love and Hope, 
You'll always be the, debtor! 





These are the days when the skies put-on 
The old, old sophistries of June, 
A blue and gold mistake. 
-— Emily Dickinson 
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NOTES 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


A most illuminating paper on the 
causes, reasons, and value of the present 
movement in pageantry and festival was 
read by Mrs. Frances E. Clark. It only re- 
mains to add another chapter as to the 
practical working out of the musical 
side of such activity. 

The value of play has in recent years 
been an important part of the discussion 
in all educational gatherings. 

The joyousness of life is being lost in 
the mad scramble to earn or get money, 
and the resultant fevered and unnatural 
madness for amusement of some sort as 
an intoxicant, is bringing temporary, but 
dangerous oblivion. 

It has been long recognized that to 
stay the inroads of disease, there must 
be more life in the open air, hence play- 
grounds. 

The educational value of pageants and 
festivals has been ably presented by Mr. 
Dykema. The singing game and the 
folk dance as a part of regular school work 
and playground activity has even greater 
educational value than these occasional 
feasts because more universal and con- 
stant. The desire for play is as innate 
in man as in the young of animals, and 
the widest opportunity must be afforded 
to the children to exercise their rights. 

Music Supervisors have been rather 
slow to indorse the Folk Dance Move- 
ment or to lend material assistance to the 
physical culture teachers in preparing 
dances for entertainment and festivals, 
on the ground that the music commonly 
used for such dances and drills has been 
largely of absolutely worthless character. 
In nine cases out of ten, these made up 
dances are set to music either wholly 
incongruous or some modern ragtime or 
other composition wholly unworthy and 
utterly devoid of educational value. 

It becomes then the duty of supervisors 
from a musical, historical and educational 
standpoint, to take a deep interest in 
this play movement and use every in- 
fluence that can be brought to bear to 
see to it that the games, dances, festivals, 
and pageants are all legitimate reproduc- 
tions and accompanied by music that is 
genuine, authentic, and cultural. 

It was early recognized that the Music 
was the difficulty in the way — and this 
could be met only by reproducing the 
RicuT music in the Ricut way in a form 
possible, practical and available to every- 
one, everywhere. 

Victor Recorps seemed the solution 
and the committee named Miss Elizabeth 
Burchenal as the leading exponent of 
folk-dancing in the country and the logical 
person to work out the plan. We secured 
Miss Burchenal to direct the making of 
these records and nothing further need 
be said of their correctness. The music 
used is in every case the genuine old folk- 
music, belonging to the dances, much of 
it brought over by Miss Burchenal, 
from collections in England and else- 
where, and the dances were learned by 
her, directly from the peasants in Sweden, 
France, Denmark, Germany, Ireland, 
England and Scotland. They now have 
forty dances recorded and others will 
follow giving a wide range of selection 
and furnishing a basis for and means to 
achieve a nation-wide movement for the 
uplift of healthful play. 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


LAA Fh 
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ool at least ae 4 worth and I will mail you eR cous Bulletin one year FREE. Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 

urkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails ; Holly ; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses ; Poinsettia. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 anaes, each 5c. ashingt ton; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; en er Dutch Girl; Mill; 

orse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pi Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 

Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive ; Sienmar? Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 

Calendar ; Fisquece Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Goin Down Chim- 

ney; Santa Fil ing Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 

of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Golcatee, Map or Physiolog Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at "3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 

Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60¢; ; Five-inch Ornamental 

Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 

25ce; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored’ Caste. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


) | Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 


Teachers’ Bulletin, one year $ .25 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and <aliaieat 1,00 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised and 
enlarged book—and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and I will return the "dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn’t this fair? 


Remember fe all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separately if you wish, but I have 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 

41 New Paper po Designs 15¢ Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ 
33 Construction Patterns on Cardboard: -50c 12 Sheets Transparent Tracin Paper 14 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20c New Primary Arithmetic Cards 15¢ 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted.......+.++ 15¢ 25 Public School 4 = Cards 10¢ 
50 Booklet Covers to Col ~ 6x9 inches.. -3te 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
40 Large Drawings to Color Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, Le for 10¢ 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 a $< 25 Prize Cards, ood for any onijoet 10¢ 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or lags, —_ 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color........ aneeed 6c Letters and Figures, %-inch, on cards....25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings Letters and Figures, 4% in. on cards 30c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toys...... Sc Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25¢ 
25 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps i0c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades... .25¢6 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25¢ 
Intermediate Language Pictures........ 20 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15¢ 
12 Conventional Borders to Color........-. 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color.......... Se 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color aw and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25c 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25¢ 
Hints and Devices for Teachers 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day 25¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers Large Outline Maps of U. S. ior Charts, 
16 Drawings, 6x9 in. for_Farm Stories.... 8 24x36 in., 20 
Letters and Figures to Color, 1 in. high.. Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Script Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..15c¢ Washington; Lincoln; Costes at Twelve, 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 
50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..10c Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...6” 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 20, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 














Short-Story Writing 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a ha- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
l am feeling very happy, and very 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. mys 2 Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be “yo - =— 
as born; they must master the details ~ 
of construction if they would turn #rateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 

May we send you the names of stu- we Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- ‘oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, man 
prove is gractical. It means recog- ofthem under Sagem eel od in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Co: and other 
checks from editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Daily Lesson Plans 
November 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Week 

Monday Memorize “Hey, Diddle, Diddle,” from 
Mother Goose. 

Tuesday Dramatize above. 

Wednesday Memorize “Little Bo-Peep,”’ from Mother 
Goose. 

Thursday Dramatize the above. 

Friday. Memorize and dramatize “Jack be Nimble.” 


Second Week 
Monday Memorize “The Old Woman That Lived 
in a Shoe,” from Mother Goose. 
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Tuesday Horse. What do horses do for us? 

Wednesday Horse. How do we drive horses? 
Use of lines, bit, bridle, and blinders. 

Thursday Horse. Need of a blacksmith. Work of 
the blacksmith. 

Friday Horse. Food. Dependence on man for shel- 
ter, food, shoeing, love and confidence. How can 
we help by picking up stray papers? 


DRAWING 
First Week 

Monday Stained glass effect. Water wash (paint 
with clean water) an enclosed oblong and before 
it dries drop in yellow, blue and red colors. Let 
them blend. When dry outline with black paint. 

Tuesday Repeat above. 

Wednesday Give each child a pattern of a Japanese 
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lantern to be traced. Water wash enclosed space 
and proceed as above. When dry add black 
rims and handle. Lastly add wire from which 
lantern hangs. 

Thursday Paper cutting of a cat. 

Friday Illustrate “Jack be Nimble,” by painting 
a skeleton figure in black jumping over a candle. 
Color the flame. 


Second Week 
Monday Paint skeleton figure of an Indian with a 
red feather. . 
Tuesday Clay model a shoe. 
Wednesday Paint a tree showing how branches are 
attached. No leaves. 
Thursday Paper cutting of a windmill. 
Friday Paint a hektographed copy of a Dutch girl. 
Third Week 
Monday Paper cutting of a Thanksgiving basket filled 
with fruit. 
(Continued on page 588) 


Tuesday Dramatize above. 

Wednesday Memorize “Ding, Dong Bell,” from 
Mother Goose. 

Thursday Picture Study of “Feeding Her Birds,” by 
Millet. 

Friday Tell the story of “The Thrifty Squirrels” for 
reproduction. 


<< 


SEAT Pca 
TO 
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Third Week 
Monday Reproduce story of “The Thrifty Squirrels.” 
Tuesday “Little Red Riding Hood” for reproduc- 
tion. 
Wednesday Reproduce above. 
Thursday Dramatize above. 
Friday Continue above. 


“ese 
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Fourth Week 

Monday [Illustrate story of “Red Riding Hood” in 
the sand-table. 

Tuesday Tell the story of ‘How the Pumpkin Helped 
Johnny to be Thankful.” 

Wednesday Tell the story of the early Pilgrims. 

Thursday The First Thanksgiving. 

Friday How I Helped Mamma on Thanksgiving Day. 
What I have to be Thankful for. 
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NATURE STUDY 


First Week 

Monday Apple. Tell all you can of the ways in 
which apples are used. 

Tuesday Apple. Compare with the plum. Like- 
nesses and differences. 

Wednesday Tell the story of “Apple Seed John.” 

Thursday Study ofthecat. Head, ears, eyes, mouth. 

Friday Cat. Feet—number of toes in front — 
number in hind feet — claws. 


Second Week 

Monday Cat. Fur and food. 

Tuesday Cat. Habits — cleanliness, quietness. 

Wednesday Cat. What does pussy teach us? 
What does pussy do for us? 

Thursday Dog. Special study of the Shepherd dog. 
Describe appearance. 

Friday Dog. Food. How does he eat? 


Third Week 

Monday Dog. Ways of talking. 

Tuesday Dog. How many kinds of dogs do you 
know? 

Wednesday Dog. How does he help us? 
How should we treat our dogs? 

Thursday Compare dog and cat. 

Friday Horse. What colors are horses? Size of 
work and driving horses. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Horse. Bring pictures of horses to school. 
Cut out and mount. 
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Would Crown the Head of the Firm 
for Product in Child Literature 


“Tf we were President of the United States, we 
would send for the head of the firm of Rand McNally 
& Company, the Chicago publishers, and place a 
crown of American Beauty roses on his head as an 
appreciation of the great good his firm is doing in 
placing innocent and suitable reading matter in the 
hands of American children.” 

— Philadel phia Sun—Dis patch. 


SOME. OF THESE BOOKS 
Supplementary Reading 


A Little Book of Well-known Toys. By Jenness M. 
Braden, Author, Lecturer, Teacher. Two-color plates by 


COOD THINCS 


from The House of Better Materiais 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOOK 
just Published 

Edited by Jos. C. Sindelar, author of Christ- 
mas Celebration (25 cents), The New Christ- 
mas Book (30 cents), etc. With original ma- 
terial arriette Wilbur, Marie Irish and 
Thos. B. Weaver. There is nothing better 
or newer published. It has 50 recitations, 15 
monologues and readings, 12 dialogues and ex- 
ercises, 6 drills, 5 motion songs and acrostics 
7 new and Gelginel songs with music, 8 songs of 
new words arranged to favorite tunes, 5 tab- 
leaux, 5 p +25 q ions, and 10 in- 
teresting facts about Christmas. ‘The material is 
exceptionally bright and clever, and is arranged 
according to grades. Positively the “Best” 








k of Christmas entertainments that has yet 
been issued, or your money back. Every 
teacher will want a copy. Illustrated, 160 





pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid, 


pancee Margaret Hittle. : 
space Chats in the Zoo. By R. G. Jones, Superintendent of 
black Public Schools, Rockford, Illinois, and Teresa Weimer. for story telling, of animals, plants, geography, history, etc., simply made and 


A.2 (In preparation.) especially designed to facilitate drawing on the blackboard. 77 large pages 
which The Four Wonders. Corton, Woot, Linen, SILK. 7xg inches. Price, 30 cents, postpaid, P 


Elnora E. Shillig. Four color plates and line drawings by BEST PRIMARY SONGS 
. BA ow — ByM E. Smith, Author of Eskimo Arranged by Amos M. Kellogg. Nearly 60 songs of great variety, with 
Linting ollan to es. by Mary L. ”B ’ ‘bel Buil 50 simple and catchy music, forthe lower grades. 48 large pages. Price, per 
-andle Stories. Color and line drawings by Bonni _ utler. . copy, 1§ cents; a dozen, $1.50, postpaid. 
, i Nature’s Wonder Lore. (Tue LitrLe KING AND THE 
Princess TrvE.) Mary Earle Hardy. Line drawings by NIXIE BUNNY IN WORKADAY-LAND 
Milo K. Winter, and beautiful photographs. -50 PrP oy oe ~ a ed of ab 9 a tye in Some jant (40 cents), 
4 , most popular and valuable recent book for young re: ‘ t st 
. Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. Marion Foster Washburne. reader of occupation and industry for the squend ‘aad thard oui, ‘sib 30 
with a Poster pictures by Margaret Ely Webb. 45 illustrations in five colors. A good supplementary reader and a splendid Christ- 
Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales. Andersen (Henderson). mas gift to any child up to ten years 144 pages. Cloth binding, in two 
Sabie pictures by Slenderech. .45 colors. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. Specimen pages free upon request. 
Japanese Fairy Tales. SrerresI AND SERIES II. Teresa CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, HELPS AND SUPPLIES 
Peirce Williston. Color pictures by Sanchi Ogawa of: the FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
Imperial Art School, Tokyo. Each | = Describes only the best books and materials in great variety. Everyone 
Adventures of a Brownie. Craik (Washburne). — ee es it as the = catalogue _/ _. It is better and larger this 
. . é year. No progressive teacher can afford t yithovt it! Ask ust Z 
*h girl. drawings by MacDonall. you a copy free to-day! Send o poset for it. ae ilies 
Send for full list of Readers 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, DEPT. B. 
t filled Rand McNally & Company mL The House of Better Materiais 
Chicago paella 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


IDEAL BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Best in the World Five Cents Each Why Pay More? 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY DESIGNS 


HALLOWE’EN 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW 


By D. R. Augsburg. New edition, just offthe press. Contains 203 drawings 
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. THANKSGIVING 
Pumpkins and Corn Border 
Cornfield and Pumpkins 
Stalks of Corn <ag Witch Border 
Barrel of Apples Making Jack O’Lanterns 
Turkey Border Jack O’Lantern Calendar 
Proud Mr. Turkey, 24 inch Hallowe’en Calendar 


Proud ir. Turkey, 18 inch 
Peeding Mr. Torker? Any Twelve Stencils Mailed With- Birds’ Christmas Dinner 
Turkey on Platter out Folding for Fifty Cents. Holly, Ribbon and Bells 
Bringin o> Unfolded Stencils Last Three Holly Border 
Times as Long as Folded Ones. Pa ete 
Christmas Bells Border 
‘ hristmas Star Border 
Christmas Calendar 
“*Merry Christmas "’ 
“Teese on Earth, Good Will Toward 
en 


CHRISTMAS 

Jolly Santa Claus 
Santa and S eigh 
Bringing in the Tree 
Christmas Tree 
Dancing 'Round the Tree 
Star in the East 

e Wise Men 
A Little Santa Claus 




















Set No. 9 of Ideal Busy Work Stencils con- 
The Mayflower sists of Twenty Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Little Puritans Calendar designs, 4x5, suitable for decorating many 
Corn and Pumpkin Calendar little primary school-made gifts. Price, post- 
Thanksgiving Calendar paid, 12 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL Christmas Senta, § inch h, 48 Sante, 48 Holly, 4 Peineatin 08 Kute Kids. 
and avoid the ible delays of th ’ ine design in box. ndicate your choice. er box, $.10 

Be eae include parcel Sootage wherever WEIGHTS sre cron, Santa - | ay s. ae a , ee 280) per pack. 

a Ack the postman how much. Catedos Bods Tor 1914 New eine to certo ares 8.15 per doe 

. tong i, to h surface. Gray, Green, Brown, Yellow, Red. ex Yee per lb $.18. Weight, 18 0z. Any color, per 49 lb. $.25, weight 


For Mounting and Passe-partouting. oz. 
Nile Green, 25 Madonnas or Christ-Child 544 x8, $.25. 


Cover Paper, 20x25 Linen surface, White, Buff, Azure, Straw 
sheets, $.20, weight 1 lb. For Booklets, Envelopes, etc. 
Folding Bristol, 22x28 Best quality, White, Primrose, Blue, Sepia, Cherry, HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
55 $.30, weight 2lbs. For Cutting, Box-making, etc. Thanksgiving Entertainments $.25 Thirty New Xmas Dialogues $.30 
Christmas Bristol, x25 Real Christmas Red or Green, assorted if desired, Good Thing; for Thanksgiving .25 Best Christmas Book 30 
a f sheets, nf. weight 3 Ibs. yo Beautiful little Gifts. Yuletide Entertainments -25 Christmas Celebrations 25 
ristmas Mounts, +x6 Real Christmas Red or Green, per dozen, post- 
paid, $.10. | For Mounting Cards, Calendar Pads, etc. - pes“ FIVE CENT LITERATURE FOR THANKSGIVING 
Christmas Mounts, 5x8} Real Christmas Red or Green, per dozen post- AND CHRISTMAS 
ast ‘Ohad $.12. For Mounting Post Cards, Perry Pictures, etc. Story of the Mayflower $.05 Story of the Christ Child $.05 
lotters, 9x12 Brown, $ , Sage Green, Golden Rod, per dozen, Story of the Pilgrims 05 Christmas Poems 05 
$3, weight 1lb. For Filling Desk Pads. Our Pilgrim Forefathers 05 Coming of the Christ Child 05 
lotters, 4 Brown, Scarlet, Sage Green, Golden Rod, per dozen, Christmas Carol, Complete 10 ‘Christmas Stories 05 
° $.10, weight 50z. For Hand Blotting Pads. Cricket on the Hearth 10  ~=Christmas Carol, abridged 05 
very Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in America needs our 1914 Complete Catalog of School Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard 
Stencils, Busy Work Material, Kindergarten, Primary and General Supplies and Helpsfor Teachers. Freeto you if you mention Primary Education 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 336 West 63d Street, Chicago, III. 
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(Continued from wage 586) 

Tuesday Paint Red Riding Hood. 

Wednesday Pilgrim puzzle. Cut up a pilgrim pic- 
ture and hektograph the different parts. The 
children color these parts, following a copy. 

Thursday Pilgrim puzzle. Cut out the parts and 
put together. Then mount and paste. 

Friday Paper cutting of a turkey. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Paint a pumpkin. 

Tuesday Paint landscape. Blue sky, brown fields, 
distant hedges. 

Wednesday Landscape. Same as above. Add a 
leafless tree in the foreground. 

Thursday Paint the flag of Holland. 

Friday Paint gold fish in a bowl. Paint bowl in very 
pale blue, fish in yellow and orange. 


Seat Work 
First Week 

Monday Paper cutting of cat, fiddle and dog. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of cow, moon, dish and 
spoon. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of Bo-Peep. 

Thursday Give pupils pencil and paper and let 
pupils draw what they choose. This gives the 
children an opportunity to show what interests 
them most. 

Friday Paper cutting of Jack be Nimble. 


Second Week 

Monday Paper cutting of Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe. 

Tuesday Find all the y’s and z’s in your letter boxes. 

Wednesday Give each child a month torn from an 
old calendar. Cut out all the naughts and ones. 

Thursday Give each pupil a card having ten different 
shapes cut from it, and an envelope containing 
these shapes. Place in correct holes. 

Friday Color pictures of Dutch boy and girl. 


Third Week 

Monday Give each pupil a card having written across 
the top, four action words, as run, jump, hop, 
march, and an envelope containing several copies 
of these words. Place in correct columns. 

Tuesday Let pupils go to the blackboard and draw 
what they please. 

Wednesday With colored crayons let pupils color 
their ideas of the story of Red Riding Hood. 

Thursday Paper cutting of a windmill. 

Friday Copy wth lentils a design drawn upon the 
blackboard. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Give children patterns of small circles, 
colored paper, pencils and scissors. Trace and 
cut out a large number of these. Save. 

Tuesday Use above in making dominoes. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete the set of dominoes. These will 
be found valuable for use in number work. 


ARITHMETIC 
First Week 
Monday Count by 2’s to 10. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Count by 2’s to 14. 
Thursday Count by 2’s to 16. 
Friday Count by 2’s to 20. Individual work. 


Second Week 
Monday Same as above. 
Tuesday Arrange colored circles by 2’s and 3’s. 
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Wednesday Arrange colored sticks same as abcve. 

Thursday Give pupil pencil and paper. 
Arrange different pictures in a regular order. 
For example, at the top of the page draw one star, 
under that 2 apples, then 3 oranges, 4 pencils, 
5 flags, and 6 chairs. 

Friday Same as above only use different pictures. 


Third Week 
Monday Count by 2’s from 1 to 11. 
Tuesday Count by 2’s from 1 to 15. 
Wednesday Count by 2’s from 1 to 21. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Group lentils on desk, beginning with 1 
and add 2 to each group. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Count by 10’s to 50. 

Tuesday Count by 10’s to 100. 

Wednesday Let pupils count erasers in ledges, chalk, 
papers on desks, etc. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday One child may group the rest of the children 
as they like, in ones, twos, etc., but all groups must 
be even. 

Music 
First Week 

Monday Rote song. (Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey.) 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Continue above. Individual singing. 

Thursday Huma phrase of above song and let pupils 
sing same phrase, using the words. Do not take 
phrases in their regular order. 

Friday Continue above. 


Second Week 

Monday New rote song. (Jack Frost song.) 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Individual singing of above. 

Thursday Teach an Echo song. Teach words first. 
Distinct enunciation. Hum melody several times, 
then let children join in the humming, finally 
singing the words. 

Friday Continue above. Sing the echo part very 
softly. 


Third Week 
Monday Teach a new rote song. (Opening Song.) 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday New rote song. (Closing Song.) 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Individual singing of all rote songs. Let 
each child sing his or her favorite song. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Teach a November song. 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Teach a Thanksgiving song. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Individual singing of above song. Be 
watchful of tone quality. Take care that chil- 
dren breathe at the end of phrases and not in the 
middle of them. 


WRITING 
First Week 
Monday New word “cane.” Work large at black- 
board. Let half the class work at their seats with 
corn or lentils. Let the teacher write the word 
“cane” on each desk for pupils to outline. 
Tuesday Same as above. Let other half of class 
now work at seats. 
Wednesday Word “came.” Same as above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Capital letter “C.” 
(Continued on next page) 
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Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, 
stomach, bowels, or more delicate organs, 
catarrh is always debilitating and should 
have attention. 

The discharge from the mucous 
membrane is because this is kept in a 
state of inflammation by an impure 
condition of the blood. Therefore, to 
cure, take the best blood purifier, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In the usual liquid form or in the tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





There is, at the surface, infinite variety of things; 
@ the center there is simplicity unity of cause. 
—Emerson 
The outer surface of the Dixon Pencils are made 
‘a an almost infinite weeety @ of i ages and colors, but 
= a center they are use they con- 
pay of clay an saphibe. It is in the 
blending of these two ingredients, however, that lies 


DIXON’S Ueki’ PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


Ask your ees Stites to get you DIXON’S 
when buying colored crayons or pencils for school 
work. Tell your pupils to ask for DIXON’S. The 

make your work easier, and the children’s wan 
better. They have good colors, smooth leads, are 
easily sharpened, retain their points well, and pro- 
duce better work. Other teachers prefer DIXON’S. 
You will if you try them. If you will tell us your 
position in the school world, and also mention this 
publication, samples will be sent you. 


MADE IN JERSEY CITY 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co,, “2 
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“YOUR FUTURE” 


be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 

} a E.. read character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
og to realize your desires. rf say he is the best of 
s eee, base — and wh ~4 ay Fn TT 
if not sati ress UU. . 
BEAUCHAMP. 2583 Bighth Avenun’ Now York, 


—_— FRB EY — 
Ss & 
Christmas Dinners 


300,000 


POOR 
PEOPLE 
Will be 
supplied by 
The 
Salvation Army 


Throughout the 
United States 
Will you help by 


sending ¢ 
donation, no 
matter how smal! 





TO COMMANDER 
MISS BOOTH Grandma Gets One 


118 W. 14th St., New York City 
West’n Dept. Comm. Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St. Chicago 


(Continued from page 588) 


Second .W eek 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Word “Can.” 
Same as above. 
Letter “r.” 
Word “ran.” 
Letter “u.’ 


Third Week 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Word “run.” 
Same as above. 
Letter “‘s.” 
Word “sun.” 
Same as above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

_ Friday 


Word “we.” 
Same as above. 
Word “wee.” 
Letter “h.” 
Same as above. 


NO MORE FREE COPIES OF 
GOVERNMENT FOOD AND 
DIET CHARTS 


Owing to a misunderstanding on the 
part of principals and teachers of schools, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is receiving many requests for 
free copies of the large colored food and 
diet charts issued by the Division of Food 
Investigations of the Office of Experiment 
Stations. The Department’s supply of 
copies for free distribution has long been 
exhausted. These sets of fifteen large 
colored charts can be obtained only by 
sending $1.00 in currency or money order 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton,D.C. These charts, which are 21 x 27 
inches in size and handsomely printed in 
several colors on a good quality of paper, 
make excellent wall decorations for the 
school-room. They picture many com- 
mon foods, such as meat, fish, vegetables, 
and show graphically the proportions of 
the various nutritive constituents and 
waste in them. By this means they give 
students a practical idea of the food value 
to various standard articles of diet. No 
requests for these charts can be filled 
unless the money is sent with the order 
to the Superintendent of Documents. 

There is general misunderstanding 
among teachers as to the methods under 
which they can obtain free of cost the 
various bulletins issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Each Senator and 
Representative is allotted a number of 
copies for distribution to his constituents, 
and to supply requests direct to him. 
The Department of Agriculture also re- 
ceives a certain number from each issue 
to distribute free on application. After 
the Department’s supply is exhausted, it 
can fill no more requests and applicants 
must then buy these documents at cost 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, unless their 
Congressman can supply them with free 
copies from his quota. A letter addressed 
to the “Division of Publications, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” making such a request, 
will bring lists of documents which can 
be obtained free, as long as the supply 
lasts, and also a price list showing cost 
price of reprinted bulletins which can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 





Documents. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely teach shorthand complete fn only 
thirty deys. a cam icara ia ———— own home, 
no matter where live. No need to spend monshs as with 
boy d’s Syllabic System is cas L- 

oo a read. simple, Pr 
no shadin, = 
tems. No long list © word si; to confuse. 
Oey” N 4 ae to learn an 7 howe re) 
= ire or any other) lan; at your ABSO: E 

MMAND. The best qyuemn toto 





daily practice es with other systems. Our graduates hold 
high-grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





923 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 











LEARN TO 
BE A NURSE 


We positively 
train You AT HOME to Shee 
Profi fessional Nurse. The best 
paying vocation to wo- 
men. Big demand. National 
Nurses are furnished uniform 
and assisted to positions. 
EARN WH.LE LEARNING 
Our very interesting Cata- 
log and oth other literature sent 
ree. Read how hi 
of women have successfully 
trained at home. 


{ATIONAL SCHOOL of NURSING, 318 Lake St., Elmira, N.Y 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


The Better Kind” 

Cameras and Film Supplies. Enlargements of Sum- 
mer snap-shots make desirable Christmas gifts and 
souvenirs of your travels. No. 2 Brownie Films de- 
veloped at 10c a roll, all other sizes 15c a roll. Printing 
and Framing at lowest rates. Send us your camere 
work. Send for Price List. 


F. J. CURRY, Schoo! Dept. 
812 Chestnut Street -« - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogue mailed 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. free to Teachers. 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, ‘Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictio’ Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & ‘CO., w IN, PA. 























NOVEMBER READING 


No. 45 Stories of the Pilgrims 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
No. 46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the 
book contains words and music of two songs: 
“Revolutionary Tea” and “The Origin of 
Yankee Doodle.” 
No. 68 Story of the Norsemen. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, 
of how the brave Norse Eric ‘discovered 
America. 


No. 95 Stories of Revolution I 


Story of Lexington and Concord in simple 
form. 


No. 96 Stories of Revolution II 


Same as above. British driven from Bos- 
ton. 


No. 101 Stories of Revolution III 

Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120 The Liberty Bell 

Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“There was tumult in the city 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Price, 6 Cents Each. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisce 































































Editor’s 


The Secret 


Although the paths of learning are now made wonder- 
fully easy and pleasant to young feet, there is ‘still the 
teacher who drives by main force and the teacher who 
knows how to lead persuasively. Persuasiveness is a 
subtle art and perhaps it is not to be attained by every 
one, but a day spent in watching the various ways of 
teachers and parents, with young children is wonderfully 
instructive to those of us who feel that we can still 
learn. The following story illustrates our meaning very 
happily. 

“A little girl sat at an old square piano. Her mother 
moved about in the next room preparing supper. Near 
the piano sat the father, carefully tidied up after his day 
in the machine shop. 

***All the way home,’ the man said to his little daughter, 
‘I was trying to whistle that new piece of yours, Mollie, 
but I forgot some parts, and you must help me. So play it 
through, please.’ 

“Mollie began, pleasure and importance in her face. 
At the second page she stumbled and dropped from the 
tempo, but hurried on. 

“*That was the place I forgot,’ interrupted her father. 
‘Please play it over, just the air.’ 

“Over and over she was induced to play it, first with 
one hand, then with the other, until the passage had become 
familiar, and her little fingers had fairly mastered the diffi- 
culty. 

“*TDo you know,’ she said a few days later as she played 
the simple melody to her teacher, ‘my father thinks this 
part is so pretty — the prettiest part in the whole piece. 
He liked to hear it over and over.’ 

“*QOh,’ thought the teacher, ‘with such parents what 
musicians I could make of even everyday material!’ 

“To-day this girl is studying in New York, under dis- 
tinguished teachers, playing accompaniments for a well- 
known singer, invited to delightful houses as an honored 
guest, and leading a very interesting if an arduous life. 

“Her teacher insists that she was not exceptionally 
gifted; that the secret of her success lay very largely in the 
patient, intelligent oversight of her parents, and their tact 
in getting her to master the difficult parts of each lesson, 
and so the successive steps of technique.” 





Professor Thomas tells us that brain power is developed 
by the individual being forced to make swift, necessary 
movements, and that an environment is educative in pro- 
portion to the variety of its sudden hindrances to the 
carrying out of the individual’s strongest purposes, thus 
stimulating his powers of invention and adaption. This 
statement, unqualified, perhaps, makes the process of 
education sound a little too much like a game of golf, but 
it is true enough to give modern teachers some very serious 
food for thought. It is certainly an instinct of ferrinine 
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nature to smooth every difficulty out of the paths of a child, 
and we teachers follow the instinct more constantly than 
we are ourselves aware, even though we may be graduates 


of normal school and college. The fact that we should 
be mothers to our children, that the school should be a 
second home, is rather unduly emphasized at present; at 
least the woman teacher should remember that the school 
must have certain elements lacking in the ordinary home 

and that she herself must possess certain attributes not 
displayed by the ordinary mother if the school is to turn 
out boys and girls with any power of initiative and self- 
dependence. An occasional sympathetic study of the 
masculine point of view will do women teachers no harm, 
and need not detract from their “Madonna”’ qualities. 





A Message from the Balkans 


This letter was so interesting to the editor that she 
wants to share it with all the Primary Epucation family. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 1, 1913 
Dear Primary Education: 

You will forgive my delay in paying my subscription, I hope, because 
of the Balkan War, in which I have been a nurse all along. I’ve been 
using your paper in my hospital work (the pictures and stories). 

How many times to my peasant soldier invalids have I translated 
the story of the Little Red Hen and the Pied Piper. Sometimes, 
there have been children in the hospital who have liked to work at 
the drawing models! 

When the Turkish armies retook Adrianople, our hospital broke up 
in a panic and I went with the thirty invalids, who couldn’t leave the 
city, to the Egyptian Red Crescent Hospital. It seemed like a fairy 
tale to be the guest of those Arab doctors and to listen to their tales of 
Arabia. The people seem to still live just as they did when the “Seven 
Little Sisters that Live on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air” was 
written. The boys spend their time in learning to shoot. There are 
no schools, of course, for those children of the desert who live in tents 
and travel about. 

After two weeks in that hospital, my invalids were ordered to Con- 
stantinople to be kept as hostages, they told me. In this Moslem 
hospital I do not confine my work to Bulgarians. A knife goes through 
my heart to think that Bulgarian bullets and swords or any bullets 
and swords should have maimed these poor Turks for life! Poor boys 
and poor men tosuffer so! You read in papers about Bulgarian atroc- 
ities? Dear friends, I have been near the front of battle nursing 
Bulgarian soldiers for nearly a year and I can tell you that although 
some bad things have been done, they have been against the commands 
to the army. A Greek soldier said, “The one thing the Bulgarian 
soldier can be proud of is his morality.”” War makes demons of men 
at times, but not more so of Bulgarian men than of Greeks, Servians 
and Turks. I could tell you tales of the friendship of the Turkish 
captives and the Bulgarian veterans who guarded them and of the 
general kindness of the Bulgarians to their captives; when they have 
seen the enemy commit horrors they too have been tempted and in 
some cases done likewise. 

Let me say that the last one to whom I have given Prrmary Fp! ©:- 
TION was a poor little Arab boy, Abdul Hamed. - He tried to ouiline 
the pictures on blank paper, but the angels ‘came and took the c/i! id 
one morning. I was so glad of any pleasure he hed had from Prm\r% 
EDUCATION. 


Yours for the Children and fr - Peace, 
IM. M. HASKELL, 
Samotor, Bulgaric 


November 1913 
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BOOKS 


Vm Cutture. By Theodore Sheldon. 
Paper covers. Price, 25 cents. Holyoke, 
Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Company. 

A little book that tells how to increase 
the store of human energy. Some of the 
chapter titles will indicate the contents 
and purpose of the book. “The Energy 
of the Air”; “Breathing Exercises’’; 
“Genezal Vitalizing Methods.” This will 
prove a practical little book for those who 
seek to build up their bodies through deep 
breathing and exercise. 


SECRETS OF MENTAL Supremacy. By 
W. R. C. Latson, M.D. Cloth binding. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Holyoke, Mass.: 
The Elizabeth Towne Company. 

This book tells how to develop mental 
efficiency. Practical methods are de- 
scribed, in the shortest, most direct manner 
possible. It is a book of bare facts, free 
from literary verbiage. Instruction is 
given for developing the perceptions, the 
memory, the power of concentration, the 
will the imagination, the eye, the ear, 
the attention, etc. The book should 
prove of special help to the young man 
and young woman because it tells them 
how to form habits of efficiency, how to 
control and develop their natural faculties 
so that they may become effective workers 
in the world. 


THE WILLARD WoRD Books. By Agnes 
W. O’Brien, head assistant of the Willard 
School, Chicago. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. 

The series aims to equip the student 
who completes the elementary school 
course, with a vocabulary of 5500 words, 
approximately, selected with a view of 
meeting the needs of actual life. The 
special features of the series are: 

1 The Training in the Use of the 
Dictionary —a most valuable means of 
discipline. 

2 The Drills designed to effect clear 
enunciation and correct pronunciation, 
and the attention to Phonics. 

3 The Treatment of Homophones and 
other words liable to be confused in usage. 

4 The quality, variety and quantity 
of graded and selected matter offered as 
suitable for exercises in Dictation. 

5 The Review Lists, in which the 
difficult common words of ordinary speech 
are repeatedly presented. 


— There are now about forty “psy- 
chological clinics” in the United States, 
according to Dr. J. E. Wallin, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The first of such 
clinics, for the purpose of studying and 
classifying mentally unusual children, 
was established at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1896. 


CATARRH 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures all forms of 
catarrh, radically and permanently — it 
purifies the blood, soothes the inflamed 
membrane, builds up the system; re- 
moves the cause and overcomes all the 
effects. 

i Harry J. Charles, Grampian, Pa., says: 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of 
catarrh and I recommend it to all suf- 
ferers.” 

Accept no substitute for Hood’s Sarsa- 
~rilla, for no substitute acts like it. 


Accredited by 
25 Universities 
Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


is the question: How much do you know ref 
teaching? It is not merely, how thoroughly do you 
know the branches you are to teach? he question 
ae) well are you fitted to impart your knowl. 


e? Give us 
an opportunity to discuss this matter with you ina letter. If, upon stud 
of your needs, we do not think we can help you, nothing could ‘oduce = You AME INTERESTED WRITE TOUR NAM Nawie amo 
to acct your enrollment —and we have refused many. On the other ooo a 
hand enroll you as a student, we will back our instruction with a a — 
money-back guaranty. The great number of our teacher-graduates who Alaebra } i} — 
are getting better pay and finding their work easier as a result of our 


Economics 
normal instruction, gives us confidence thus to guarantee our work. ped 





Physiclogy Hygiene 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS COURSES f= === 


RE AOEUIE DEP Eee 
cover the ground and methods given by best normal schools. Our cata- = Sn ok 
logue contains full information about our courses, the eminent educators 
by whom they were prepared and words of appreciation from teachers 
whom we have helped. Bes ides our Normal courses, we have also Aca- 
demic and Business departments. 
Low tuition rates. y terms of payment. MAIL OOUPON TO-DAY 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








ADDRESS oo oe neve o- oven ov vee or snen enous maneen enenes 
Paimary Epucation —-Nov. 





A Place to Rest and Get W 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, “Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations —17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG e ed - E 
en QFOR YOUR SCHOOL 

Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US ,, Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
lctures ....mamme Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
i. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” id 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we wi i send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
a and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
ttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
bet pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL°ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 


for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family, The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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a A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


It is a legitimate and hel 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r dation 








“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
pful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have ce put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


“Ie THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” J 


> 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency NOTES 


ESTABLISHED i890. PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 
Telephone Connection Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. This contest, under the auspices of the 


Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


American School Peace League, is open 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. for the year 1914, to the pupils of the 








countries. 
Seventeenth Year 














Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. Peace Conferences. Open 





SYRACUSE, TEACHERS’ ABENGY, S:/icoeatix semua iats| i 


Sent 0, Pnyaical O Cultu a a. 


usic, Governesses, $500, D 
Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 








SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








bt eo ou want, County, Oly, Sate BRAMAN NATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for bivii service Kinder-| William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of 
ee NS ann, an, manent tte oases |p, NET Sin 
, , 

Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help Schools, Boston, Mass. 
as teicidiliey Bis tepaeaniiions to bas Miss Sarah S. Goodwin, Principal of The 
AN AGENCY influence. If Te evely hears Girls’ School, Milton Academy, Mil- 

of vacancies and tells TH AT is something but if it , ton, Mass. : 
you about them is asked to recommend Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of 

seecher sod reeomments RECOMMENDS Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. John W. Withers, Principal, Harris Teach- 





secondary and normal schools 


American Judges 


in all 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the 


Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best 
EDMANDS EDUGAT RS EXCHAN a essays on one of the following subjects: 
1 The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year Schools ~ the nage ong ie 
ment. Open to Seniors in the Norma 

101i TREMONT ST., A. # BOSTON, MASS. Schools of the United States. 
x 2 The Significance of the Two Hague 
to Seniors 
of the Secondary Schools of the United 


Three prizes of seventy-five, Fifty and 

Travelin $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, ‘ - a , 
nary Rag * Se00; cones, $00 rawing, $800, twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
NOAH on $e ONARD, Ph:D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. | three best essays in both sets. 





ers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 


An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies ef whole sections of the country. Miss Laura D. Hagarty, Teachers Train- 





ing School, Buffalo, New York. 


TH £ FICKETT TEACH ERS’ ACE NCY Vernon G. Mays, Principal, High School, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 





and Pedagogy, University of Roches- 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. ter, Rochester, New Vek. 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of 





THE ri 5. —- R E W is A a ee Norfolk, Virginia. 








AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO European Judges 
; Henri La Fontaine, Senator of Belgium, 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. Brussels, Professor of International 








RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 














r ‘ national League of Peace and Liberty 
SS ae « 1d : Vice-President of the International 
po mn college wn ner. Peace Bureau, President of the 
ma. aduates, nl 
* Pratt Teacher’ S Agency ; other teachers to colleges, pub- Educational Commission of the U1 
¢ and private schools. versal Peace Congress, Ecaches, S, 
at all many calls for primary and g France 
wM. oO. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth "Mates, New York. Contest Closes March 1, 1914 





THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
J. Paul Spence, Supervisor of Instruction, 


Conditions of the Contest 


George M. Forbes, Professor of Philosophy 





Law, President of the International 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ferdinand Sobeee.: Seatheres the Cham- 


has good positions for good teachers with good records ber of Deputies, Paris, 


Prof t the Uni ity of Paris, 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y.} — }yonorary Director of Primary Educa. 


tion to the Minister of Public In- 
TE TEACHER’S EXGHANGE “™ “so'te; struction, Paris 
{20 Boyiston St. | Kirchenrat Kroner, Stuttgart, Germany. 
Emile Arnaud, President of the Inter- 


Honorary 


Essays must not exceed five thousand 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed | words (a,length of three thousand words 





NOTICE — CONTINUED ON PAGE 595 
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School News 
E. V. Leighton 
Notes FROM IRELAND 
Long Vacation Wanted 


The sight of a teachers’ magazine in the 
Belfast Free Library was excuse enough 
to stop sightseeing for awhile and sit 
down to the perusal of the small pamphlet. 
It was not a paper of methods, but rather 
one of news interesting to teachers, items 
concerning examinations and certificates, 
the work of the teachers’ association, 
increases of salary and other reforms. 

It was a bit surprising to read an argu- 
ment for a long vacation of eight weeks. 
It was contended that teachers and pupils 
needed this much relief from the strain of 
the year’s work. Some parts of Ireland, 
if not all, had eight weeks’ vacation this 
year. The agitation for so long a holiday 
seems a step backward in the light of 
the ground gained by the All the Year 
Round School idea in America. 


Salary Increases 


The same paper advocated increase in 
salary. Surely it is needed. In some 
districts a pound a week is a teacher’s 
wage. Seventy-five pounds a year is the 
salary of many young teachers. A na- 
tional grant of £40,000 will soon be 
available to increase the stipend of 
secondary school teachers, but discussion 
which seems likely to lead to dissension 
has arisen concerning the apportionment 
of this fund among clerical and lay 
teachers. 


MARRIED TEACHERS 


Low salaries have not, however, hin- 
dered marriage. The young male teacher 
takes a teacher to wife and both continue 
their profession, in the course of time 
numbering their own children among 
their pupils. There are many who do 
not approve of this plan, but until salaries 
are higher and certificated teachers more 
numerous this state of affairs will prob- 
ably continue. 


IrtsH 1s Not A Deap LANGUAGE 


The idea that a revival of Irish would be 
resurrecting a dead tongue is found to 
be far from the truth when one visits 
Ireland. Whole districts, especially in 
the West, speak Irish “from the cradle 
to the grave” as one of them said. Irish 
idiom and Irish literature are now taught 
in many of the schools. A knowledge 
of Irish is a pre- requisite qualification for 
many official positions. Attempts are 
making to have Irish the sole medium 
: instruction. The struggle for the Irish 
language is a symbol of the struggle for 
Irish nationality. Powerful societies are 
ation and. financing the teaching of 
Irish in village districts and enthusiastic 
conventions are held at which all the 
speeches, songs, and dramatic entertain- 
ment is given in Irish. Fear has been 
Steger in Parliament that after Home 

Rule becomes a fact non-Irish speak- 
ing teachers will be dismissed from the 
National Schools. This idea is diavowed 
by Irish leaders. While an increase in the 
time given to the study of Irish may be 
looked for, it will not be possible to give 
up altogether the teaching of English 
because the effect would be disastrous 


to Ireland’s social and commercial inter- 
ests, 








You Can Be So Well 


That Your Whole Being Vibrates Health 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring health and strength to 
63,117 women up to the present time. Just think! Po gn Bee city. Itis tomy 


thorough study of anatomy, physiology and health princ: and to my 12 years’ personal 
experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. 
It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils and I have done all this by 
simply studying Nature's laws To to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital 
organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, personal 
loveliness which health and a wholesome, gracefu ul y give—a cultured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, full of the health and vivacity Which make you a 


A Better Wife A Rested Mother A More Valued Friend 


I bring each pupil to symmetrical proportions and I teach her Write to me Today. 
to stand and to walk in an attitude which bespeaks culture and re- 
finement. A good figure, gracefully carried, means more than a 
pretty face. I want to give you 


A Good Figure 
| Fleshy? | 0 women, | Too Thin? | scie 7 Pan.” Tor 


wr me: “ P . gm eo prood of my mock 
reduced 7 ae Fg, 0 











nger. —w h ne pounds; it oe and 
ears you a ni 
vant to eh cheat I never get out just I. ned wonted it = 


“When T n I was rheumatic 
and consti pa‘ my heart was weak me now. " 
and my head dull, rs, om eu. I ted since my second lesson and I 
a when I th how I ad taken cometh for yea 
My liver seems to be a 
haven't a bit ito’ indig 
4 like a baby and my NE 
I feel so well ail the 
time.” 


e vital strength gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such | 


chronic ailments as 
Torntd Liver Indigestion 
w Weaknesses Dullness 


Catarrh, et 
Many women suffer uncomplainingly from ailments “which may lead | 
to graver trocbles and lead to much unhappiness, | 


You Can Be Well Without Drugs 
cad Srangnen muscles and nerves of the vital organs, lungs and || 
and start —_ blood to circulating as it did when you were a child. 
teach ye you to ane so that the b! blood lx Ay 3d purified. 
wish I coul put sufficient these words to 
boner nsed 40 be il, HLA, = amp toe tomant piatioun | 
- SR Bg return for just a few minutes’ care each day in the pri- 
C44 own home. 
{ 4 each pupil the fidential treat t which her particular case | 


demande. 

Wri e today telling me your faults in health and figure, and I will 
cheerfully ts tell you whether I can help you. I am at my desk from 8 a. m. 
unti 
ond, howe published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk ms esssostig | 

iviag other infogmation of vital interest to women. If y: ere noe | 
is|just what you wish, »rouma may be abletohe : } 
help me by your interest t movement || 
only. 8 for greater culture, refinement and Lm: in women. | 
write me iW. Don't wait 


c=. > 
down and rite oe experience and I Tike to you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45 624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Bites Coareft to 0 collage Seed wonpn. She yl — ~~ 4 neem 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 
Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 
Has Steadily Risen in* Popularity 


Home Surroundings are made the basis for the introduction of the child to 
formal geography in the 


FOURTH OR FIFTH GRADE 


The aim of Professor Fairbanks is not so much to impart information as to cultivate a 
clear, discriminating power of observation through an interesting course of nature study. The 
preliminary facts of geography are presented in such relations as to form a constant appeal to 
the child’s own experience. 

In plain, simple reading, accompanied by abundant and artistic half-tones, interest is 
awakened in the soil and how it is made, in the needs and uses of plants, in the seasons, rivers, 
oceans, winds, climate, mountains, minerals, our homes and occupations. 

He would have children learn to observe first, read and talk, and, later on in the course, 
study. Thisis not only a common sense method, but is founded on both psychological and 
physiological laws of growth. 

















Cartes F. Kine, Lecturer on Geography 


The book certainly takes up the subject in such a way as to make the children understand 
what they are studying. That is the line of work badly neededin the schools. 
Deputy STATE SUPERINTENDENT, Sacramento, Cal. 


Crown 8vo 238 pages 135 Illustrations Cloth, 60 cents 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested in the Classes 
of more than 10,000 Schools. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 717 Market Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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This is acknowledged to be the best list of 


STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 
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Tl. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis "from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil 


Ii. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o My Thumb — Tom 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


II. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN BEcKwITH. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


Cloth: Each, 40 cents. 
— AEsop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 
These tales that. never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 





Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 








Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 

Edited, with additions, by Joun Rusk. 

Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 
Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents, 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHaApwIck. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing andespeaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as a play. 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


50 Bromfield Street 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Re THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” J 


sful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on 
one side only of paper, 8 x 10 inches, with 
a margin of at least 114 inches. Manu- 
scripts not easily legible will not be con- 
sidered. 

The name of the writer must not appear 
on the essay, which should be accompanied 
by a letter giving the writer’s name, school, 
and home address, and sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlboro 
Street, Boston, Mass., not later than 
March 1, 1914. Essays should be mailed 
flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made 
at the Annual Meeting of the League in 
July, 1914. 

Information concerning literature on the 
subject may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. 


NEBRASKA COMMISSION TO RE- 
VISE THE SCHOOL LAWS 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Nebraska Legislature last winter, 
Governor Morehead of Nebraska has 
appointed a Commission on the Revision 
of School Laws. The chief work of the 
Commission as outlined by Hon. Jas. E 
Delzell, State Superintendent and Chair- 
man, ex-officio, will be to recommend the 
adoption of a County School District 
Unit, which will put all of the schools in a 
county (outside of the larger towns) 
under the direct control of a non-partisan 
Board of Education, which will elect the 
superintendent and teachers and conduct 
its affairs in a manner similar to the School 
Boards of the larger cities. 

There is one member of the Commission 
appointed from each Congressional dis- 
trict of the state. From the first district 
Mr. Wm. Ritchie, Jr., General Manager 
of the T. C. U., and former County Super- 
intendent of Cheyenne County. Second 
district, City Superintendent N. M. Gra- 
ham of South Omaha, former President 
of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and former County Superintendent 
of Clay County. Third district, City 
Superintendent Charles Arnot of Schuyler, 
Nebraska, former candidate for State 
Superintendent, and former County Su- 
perintendent of Dodge County. Fourth 
district, City Superintendent Earl M. 
Cline, President of the Peru Normal 
Alumni Association. Fifth District, 
County Superintendent Edith M. Lath- 
rop, Clay Center, Nebraska, former 
President State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixth District, City Superintendent P. M. 
Whitehead, Gothenburg, Nebraska. 


— School officials in Beverly, Mass., 
recently calculated the money gain for 
their pupils in vocational education. 
They found that an expenditure of $800 
per boy in industrial training had raised 
the capitalization of the boy’s economic 
value from $6000 to $15,000 or $18,000. 


GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,’ 
sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il!., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 





Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE INCTDIIC TORS’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. 


It pays —to pay —to get — more pay. 








Address 














Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
perior agency for —— people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, N 





The time to be registered with an agency is all thet ime. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Agency Manual sent free to any address 
2A Park Street, Boston 316 Yournal Bidg., Portland 
256 Fifth Ave., New York 2101 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
1847 U Street, Washington 343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles 





Established 33 years. 
needed. 


Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teachers 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations 
205 


D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





28 E. Fackson Blod., Chicago 
508 Colorado Building, Denver 





Do it Now! 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 
We nominate only on the employer’s request 


Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of the Harvard Faculty. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 3 C 


with the idea, os _— hw first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 

thus in perience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library aps her - &. The full stoty, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 


Chicago. It is sent free. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Drills, ik 

S$ hope Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger —t 
per d Songs ime Songs, Shadow 
Fiege, tebioeas, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
feats Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. g See all ages and occasions. Large 

catalogue Free eacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & ‘Co. De 


Do it Now! 

















13 Cents a Day for this Famous 
Visible Typewriter 
—The OLIVER 


Nothing Down — Free 
Trial! Guaranteed for 
Life— Free Supplies— 13 
Cents a Day or $4a Month. 
Ask for our beautiful descriptive book called ‘‘ Your 
Final Typewriter” —It’s free—No obligation. No sales- 
men to bother you—We give our customers a price so 
low that we have astonished the entire typewriter world! 
15,000 people have accepted our offer. 
Just write your name on a postal or on the margin of 
this page ond mail today sure. 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 J80 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
(Authorized Distributors of the No. 3 Olivers) 














for Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits. Send for sam- 
ples. We make and sell Men’s Suits direct 
from the mill with new system of self measur- 
ing. Send for samples. 


PHILADELPHIA WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
503 Lippincott Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 





A few tours 
to organizers 
lan and programs. 
ilmingion, Delaware 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 


of snl ps arties. Write to-day for 
UNIVERS ITY TOURS, Box H, 











ceed) BIRTHSTONE RING 


i2 CENTS 
To introduce our Xmas cata- 
tegue to the readers of this paper, we are going to 
Solid Gold Shell Ring set with your lucky Birth- 
stone ora Mexican Diamond for 12 cts. postpaid. All 
we ask of you isto show our catalogue to your friends, 


Mexican Diamond Co., 25 Mint Arcade, Phila., Pa 


4 
=> 
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Rent has 

n-see 
tne Dentist 
at once 

















Good Teeth-Good Health —  ProperCarePreventsDecay 


Front of Chart — measuring 134 x 244 inches — brass binding top and bottom. 





This chart for the school-room will aid your pupils in getting started on the 
Good Teeth—Good Health- road. 


It tells clearly and quickly of the need’ for guarding the teeth by daily care. It will help you in 
the most direct and practical way to impress this need upon your pupils. There is no mention of 
Colgate’s on either the front or back of this chaft so that even if your School Board objects to adver- 
tising matter the usefulness of this Educational-Chart is unhampered. 


Sent for 10c in stamps — until the few thousand we have are exhausted. 
Did you clip the coupon from the advertisement in the October number? If not, do so now 
and get the free trial tubes and pledge cards to assist your Oral Hygiene instruction. 


COLGATE & CO. Estab. 1806 Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street, New York 











Suggestions for the. Care of the Teeth 6 Things Which a Good Dentifrice Should Do 


N the morning and just before going to bed at night 

brush the teeth with lukewarm water and a good 
Dental Cream or Powder. Your dentist can tell you 
of one having a pleasant taste that will make the teeth 
clean and leave the mouth cool and sweet. Chagk the gent ef deat 9 








: Correct an acid condition of the mouth. 
Do not brush the teeth straight across. The out- +2 
side of the upper teeth should be brushed downward Possess a pleasant flavor—(a medicine taste does not 
from the gums; ‘the lower teeth upward. Clean the necessarily mean efficiency). 
inside of the teeth—next to the tongue—in the same Clean the teeth thoroughly without injurious 
way. The part of the teeth used for chewing food (the ~ ; chemicals. 
grinding surfaces) should be brushed in all directions. Peliitr themes nataial i outiiiies 1 ful 
After each meal use a soft quill tooth-pick to remove grit. 
bits of food from between the teeth, or use floss silk. Ladave tis cnet elit and the breath pure. 
Decay causes the teeth to ache. By preventing 
decay you prevent pain, and the best way to stop decay 
is to keep the teeth clean. 


Consult the dentist at least once every six months. 
Let him remove stains and fill cavities so that decay can 
os tanger oltdhinn, ."Ties Qeatie: wesk' wilt neh lanes A Dentifrice which does less than this 
80 much if you go twice-e-year. is not a complete dentifrice. 























Back of Chart — large, clear lettering. 











